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Swift's Little Cooking Lessons 


KA 
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Bacon 


NY 


Typewriter 
Users Know 


that a new Remington model 
means a new standard of typewriter 
work. The 


New Remington [lodels 


supply a demand for SWIFTER, EASI ER, BETTER TYPEWRITING than any writing 
machine has ever done betore. 
As a result of this demand the Remington factory—the greatest typewriter 
plant in the world—is now breaking all production records. 
The new Remington Models have a brand new escapement, 
new variable line spacer and other new features by whic 


Remington quality is intensified and Remington 
supremacy is emphasized, 


Remington Typewriter Co. 


NEW YORK AND 
EVERYWHERE, 


Fried Bacon 


Have Bacon cold and sliced 
very thin. Pan should be 
hot so Bacon will cook 
quickly and become crisp, 
not dry. Bacon should be 
carefully watched, each slice 
turned and removed as it 
comes tothe proper crispness, 

















Shaving 


iamMsS “stick 


Williams’ Shaving 
Soap is absolutely 
necessary for a clean, 
comfortable ~ shave. 
It gives abundant 
lather to soften the 

* toughest beard; the 
lather is soothing and 
antiseptic; it lasts 
longest and prevents 
the smarting and 
irritation of the face, 
the bane of most 
soaps. 





A Predigested Liquid-Food 














For Convalescents, Young 
Mothers, Growing Children, 
the Overworked, Old Folks, 
—all who need health and 
strength, a keen appetite 
and good digestion— 


TRADE-MARK 


Malt- Nutrine builds Firm 
Flesh, Restores Brain and 
Nerve Force—because the 
ANHEUSER - B g strength-giving elements of 


: ee =6Pure Barley-Malt and the 
Half hiv nerve - building properties 

‘a ee ee of Hops in predigested form t 
are almost instantly assimi- ; 
lated by the system, and 
provide a Quick, Sure, : 
Natural Tonic. | 
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WTO 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Shaving 
Cakes sold everywhere. 

Send 4 cents in stamps for a Williams’ 
Shaving Stick or a cake of Luxury Shaving 
Soap (trial size) ; enough for 50 shaves. 


The J. B. Williams Company 


Department A 


Sold by all Druggists and Grocers 


Prepared by 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 
St. Louis U.S. A. 


Glastonbury, Conn. 
London Paris Berlin Sydney 
Ask your wife to try Williams’ Jersey 
Cream Toilet Soap. As one person said: ‘If 
Williams makes it, it must be good.” 
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VALOR OF PENNSYLVANIA’S TROOPS AT VICKSBURG NOBLY HONORED. 
KEYSTONE STATE’S HANDSOME MONUMENT ON THE FAMOUS BATTLE-FIELD IN THE ACT OF BEING UNVEILED IN THE PRESENCE OF A LARGE GATHERING, AND THE PAVILION IN WHICH 


GOVERNOR PENNYPACKER, OF PENNSYLVANIA, GOVERNOR VARDAMAN, OF MISSISSIPPI, AND OTHERS MADE ADMIRABLE DEDICATION SPEECHES.- 


Photograph by J. Mack Moore. 
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GENDARMES KEEPING BACK AN EXCITED CROWD AT THE GATEWAY TO A PIT ENTRA*CE. 


L’ Illustration. 


’* [lustration. 


FUNERAL OF MANY OF THE VICTIMS—-ARRIVAL OF THE CORTEGE AT THE CEMETERY. 
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BREAKER NEAR THE ENTRANCE TO THE MINES.— L’ I/lustrazione Italiana. 


NEARLY TWELVE HUNDRED LIVES LOST (IN THE WORLD’S WORST MINE DISASTER. 


SCENES OF EXCITEM:.NT AND SORROW AT COURRIERES, FRANCE, WHERE A TERRIBLB EXPLOSION OF FIRE-DAMP CARRIED DEATH AND DESTRUCTION THROUGH A NETWORK OF COAL-PITS, FROM 
ONE OF WHICH THIRTEEN EMACIATED MEN WERE RESCUED AFTER HAVING BEEN ENTOMBED FOR THREEWEEKS, AND BEEN GIVEN UP BY EVERYBODY AS LOST 


BRAVE RESCUERS BRINGING UP THE BODIES OF VICTIMS.— The Sketch. 
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The Cassidy Anti-gambling Bill. 


E HAVE NOT seen a single valid argument 
advanced in support of the Percy-Gray law as it 
now stands on the statute-books of New York State, 
nor can we conceive of any such argument. Since 
this law was enacted in New York in 1895 attempts 
have been made by racing interests in the District of 
Columbia, in Pennsylvania and other States to have a 
similar law enacted for their benefit, but in nearly 
every case these efforts have been frustrated by an 
executive veto or by the courts, the proposed law 
being characterized in each case as vicious and inde- 
fensible. A Missouri court, in an opinion rendered on 
the Percy-Gray law in that State, used this plain lan- 
guage: ‘“‘If such legislation can be sanctioned, then 
it would be an easy legislative task to provide for the 
punishment of robbery, murder, and arson— indeed, the 
whole category of crime—with a proviso that nothing 
in the act should be so construed as to prohibit or make 
it unlawful for any person to rob, burn, or murder 
within the inclosure of a regular race-course.’’ 

President Harrison used practically the same lan- 
guage when he vetoed a similar bill in the District of 
Columbia. In all these cases the Percy-Gray law was 
regarded in its true character—as nothing more nor less 
than a gamblers’ license law, but cunningly worded so 
as to conceal, if possible, its real intent. That is the 
whole sum and substance of the matter. In their 
argument against the Cassidy race-track bill the coun- 
sel for the jockey club virtually admitted that the 
Percy-Gray statute was a gamblers’ license law by 
comparing the race-tracks under it to the licensed 
saloon, a law designed to ‘“‘dignify and uplift the 
industry.’’ It might be answered to this that the 
license system has neither dignified nor uplifted the 
saloon to any appreciable extent, but the analogy is 
fatally defective at another point. With a few excep- 
tions, no one holds that either liquor drinking or liquor 
selling is a sin or a crime per se ; it is conceivable that 
both may be carried on under conditions that would 
involve no moral turpitude. 

Not so with gambling. Here we have a vice which 
has no proper place under a regulative statute or a 
license law any more than profanity, perjury, lewd be- 
havior, or any other offense against morality. It is 
probably true that these vices, along with the gambling 
passion, will continue to exist as long as human nature 
remains what it is now, but the only proper attitude 
that the law can take toward them is one of stern and 
inflexible prohibition ; they are to be always and 
everywhere reprobated, and, so far as possible, sup- 
pressed. In no civilized community, outside of Monte 
Carlo, is gambling to-day openly sanctioned by law 
and public sentiment. Are we prepared to turn the 
Empire State into a Monte Carlo? 

The Cassidy bill is criticised because it has been 
discovered that a certain notorious pool-room keeper 
in New York and others of his kind are in favor of the 
measure. The reasons for this support are clear 
enough and in no way affect the merits of the Cassidy 
bill. The city pool-sellers have fought the Percy- 
Gray law from the beginning for the simple reason 
that it discriminates against them in favor of the race- 
track pool-sellers. It is their argument that all pool- 
sellers ought to be treated alike under the law, and to 
that extent they are right. No good reason exists 
why the pool-rooms in the city should be smashed and 
those on the race-tracks should flourish scot-free. But 
as to this issue between the pool-sellers outside the 
race-tracks and those within, it is a purely incidental 
matter, and the discussion of it should not be allowed 
to befog the real issue involved in the Cassidy bill. 
If this law is enacted, gambling in all its forms and in 
all places will come under the operation of the penal 
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code, and the pool-sellers, wherever they may be with- 
in the State, will then have the district-attorneys, the 
sheriffs, and the police to reckon with, and we shall 
see what we shall see. 

It is said that this bill has been killed by the recent 
adverse action upon it of the senate committee. If so, 
some persons will be called on to answer in the elec- 
tion next fall for this affront to the decent people of 
the State. 

* 2 


New York Is Not So Bad. 


EPRESENTATIVE BENNET, of New York, scored 
a good point in the House the other day when, in 
reply to an attack made by a Kentucky member upon 
the morals of the people of the metropolis, he showed 
that in the county whence the Kentuckian came 30.6 
per cent. of the whites of voting age are unable to 
read or write, while in New York County the illiterates 
are only-one-sixth of one per cent. Mr. Bennet was 
also well within the truth in declaring that life and 
property are as safe in New York City as they are in 
any county in Kentucky. 

People who make comparisons of the morals of the 
city and those of the country-side, to the utter dis- 
paragement of the former, draw their impressions 
chiefly from romance and poetry, where rural inno- 
cence and simplicity are much in evidence. As a mat- 
ter of fact, besotted ignorance and certain of the 
baser and more degrading vices may be found pre- 
vailing in many rural neighborhoods to a much greater 
extent, proportionally, than they doin New York or any 
other large city. The general public hears little of it 
because the offenders are not haled into police courts, 
nor are their offenses magnified and colored up by a 
sensational press. 

A laxer code of morals, too, prevails in many coun- 
try neighborhoods than that which obtains in the 
same social strata in a city population, especially with 
regard to such vices as intemperance and licentious- 
ness. The infamous Jukes family, who stand in the 
annals of sociology as a type of moral degeneracy at 
its lowest point, were wholly the product of a rural 
environment not a thousand miles from New York. 
An investigation of conditions prevailing in remote 
sections of Maine and Connecticut in very recent years 
revealed phases of degeneracy hardly less repellent 
and startling than the case of the Jukes family. 

As for crimes against the ballot, it has been shown 
repeatedly, on unquestionable authority, that the pur- 
chase and sale of votes are much more common in the 
rural constituencies of Rhode Island, Vermont, and 
other States than they are in the great centres of 
population like New York. On the other hand, in 
charity and philanthropy, in art and science, in all the 
things which tend to sweeten, uplift, and ennoble hu- 
man existence, where is so much given and so much 
done as in this much-defamed and sadly misrepre- 
sented metropolis ? 

« 2 


Remember Ohio! 


IFTEEN THOUSAND church members in Schenec- 
tady, on a recent Sunday, signed resolutions ex- 
pressing profound indignation over the attempt of 
certain members of the New York Legislature to kill 
the local-option and the anti-race-track gambling bills. 
The churches were never so well organized for ef- 
fective work at the polls as they are to-day. The 
tremendous and unexpected victory won by them in 
Ohio last fall in the election of a Democratic candidate, 
pledged to their cause, over a good Republican like 
Governor Herrick, has given a new impetus to the un- 
denominational movement of religious bodies all over 
the land to secure reform legislation. 

The Republican party in the State of New York 
has burdens enough to bear this year. It cannot af- 
ford to neglect the voters of the churches. It cannot 
afford to favor the saloons and the race-tracks. It is 
fortunate that Governor Higgins’s record is in accord 
with the moral sentiment of the people, but what will 
the members of the Legislature have to say when they 
are called to answer at the polls ? 

Remember Ohio ! 

e e 


The Fight for Two-cent Fares. 


HE RAILROADS are ill-advised in their fight 
against the two-cents-a-mile passenger rate which 
has just gone into effect in Ohio. They had better 
submit to this reduction gracefully rather than to in- 
vite further legislation of a more drastic kind. The 
Virginia Legislature has enacted a similar law, and a 
bill has been introduced in the New York Legislature 
providing a cent-and-a-half rate on the more prosper- 
ous roads. It is idle for railway corporations to claim, 
as they are doing in Ohio, that they cannot operate 
their lines profitably on a two-cent basis. No one 
will believe them, for the facts point the other way. 
The great trunk roads in New York State have been 
on a two-cent basis for years, and there has been no 
complaint about loss of revenue. The people of the 
country are in no mood to stand further exactions in 
the interests of the railroad monopolists. With the 
fact known to all that a few men practically own and 
control all the railroads of the country and have grown 
enormously rich in the business, it is a poor time to 
talk about resisting a slight reduction in rates. It is 
pretty certain that if rate-control legislation fails at 
Washington there will follow an outbreak of State 
activity for the regulation of freight as well as pas- 
senger rates after the Wisconsin style. 
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The Plain Truth. 


WE ARE IN hearty sympathy with the bill intro- 
duce at Albany, with the backing of the hu- 
mane societies of the State, which aims to eradicate 
the practice of docking horses’ tails. This same bill 
was introduced into the State Legislature of 1904 and 
in 1905, but each time it met with defeat. This year, 
however, the friends of the measure are hopeful that 
it will become a law. No difference of opinion exists 
among the true friends of dumb animals as to the 
practice which this bill aims to prohibit. It is silly, 
cruel, and utterly senseless. It has come about solely 
through a decree of fashion with as little regard for 
reason or any consideration of decency as the ‘‘ Gre- 
cian bend,’’ and much other foolishness of the kind. 
The practice of docking not only disfigures a horse, 
but deprives it of a natural defense against many 
annoyances. There is no excuse for it. No one would 
ever think of adopting the custom except those whose 
vanity and love of show overshadow their common 
sense. 


a 

THE CAUSE of good citizenship will be measurably 

advanced if the bill now before Congress for the 
suppression of naturalization frauds becomes a law. 
The bill embodies the report of a commission appoint- 
ed by the President after the close of the last Con- 
gress to make an investigation of the whole subject. 
One of the most important features of the measure is 
a provision that the Bureau of Immigration shall be 
enlarged into the Bureau of Immigration and Natural- 
ization, and shall have supervision of the subject of 
naturalization. The bill provides for the report to the 
authorities in Washington of every application for 
naturalization in time to allow opportunity for the 
Federal government to contest the application if it 
deems such action necessary. It limits to five years 
the life of a declaration of intention, could not be 
used longer than that time for fraudulent voting. A 
further provision of the bill is that half of the natur- 
lization fees collected shall be turned into the treas- 
ury of the general government. Thus the new ma- 
chinery proposed will be self-sustaining. 


THE DISCLOSURES concerning an attempt on the 

part of ‘‘ Boss Cox,’’ of Cincinnati, to influence 
the action of certain judges in the Circuit Court of 
that city in a pending case in which he was interested 
only serve to show how machine politics, whether Re- 
publican or Democratic in complexion, endangers a 
pure judiciary, and thus strikes at the foundation of 
ali civilized government. The school in which profes- 
sional politicians of the type of Cox get their training 
is governed by the same principle everywhere and has 
the same aims in view, whatever party tag it may 
choose to attach to itself. Thus it falls out that 
whether the habitat of the machine and its following 
is New York under a Tweed or a Croker, Philadelphia 
under a Durham, or Cincinnati under a Cox, the re- 
sult is the same—debauchery and corruption all around 
in every department of government on which the un- 
holy crew can lay their hands. It is to be said to the 
credit of the Cincinnati judges that they promptly re- 
jected the overtures of Cox and thus showed their 
independence of him and the forces he represented. 
Except during the Tweed régime, the judiciary in New 
York has maintained its integrity, despite the repeated 
efforts made in political quarters to render it subserv- 
ient to corrupt ends, We have no sympathy with 
the attacks recently made upon the judges of the New 
York courts. As arule we believe them to be high- 
minded and wholly competent men. 
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HE SYSTEM under which the city advertising has 
been farmed out in New York in years past would, 

if fully disclosed, reveal a story of graft, petty jobbery, 
and shameless waste and extravagance hardly to be 
found in any other department of the municipal gov- 
ernment. Innumerable instances might be cited where, 
under Tammany rule, so-called ‘‘ newspapers’’ have 
been called into existence for no other purpose than 
to give their owners, faithful Tammany politicians, a 
large pull on the city treasury in the shape of adver- 
tising contracts. No particular effort was made to 
sell these newspapers, or to gain a circulation for 
them anywhere ; their owners had no need of effort in 
this direction ; they derived a fat revenue from the 
city for advertising which did no good, for it was seen 
by only a few. Nevertheless such methods appar- 
ently met the requirements of the law. In other 
cases the advertising has been thrown to sheets 
hardly less obscure than these made-up _publica- 
tions, and for the same purpose—to fatten a few poli- 
ticians at the expense of the public. And New York 
is not the only city where this practice as to public 
advertising is followed. But it is a petty and con- 
temptible business wherever followed, a species of 
swindling to which no honest and fair-minded public 
official should give countenance for a moment. If 
city advertising is worth anything and serves any use- 
ful purpose it should go, of course, where it will reach 
the largest possible number of people, and that with- 


out regard to the political complexion or the opinions. 


held by the papers in which it appears. 


Index for Leslie’s Weekly. 


A CAREFULLY prepared index of the contents of 

LESLIE’s WEEKLY for the year 1905 has been 
printed, and will be sent on receipt of a two-cent stamp 
to pay for postage, to those of our readers who may 
desire it. Immediate application should be made. 
Address ‘‘Index Department,’’ LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT 


A LITTLE INCIDENT, significant in its way as show- 
ing the growth of religious toleration in this 
country, was the appear- 
ance on the platform of 
a Methodist Episcopal 
church in Baltimore re- 
cently of Cardinal Gib- 
bons, the chief and high- 
est dignitary of the 
Roman Catholic Church 
in the United States. 
The occasion was a pub- 
lic mass-meeting in the 
interests of prohibition, 
the chief speaker being 
Mr. William H. Berry, 
the new State treasurer 





CARDINAL GIBBONS, 
Who recently attended a temperance of Pennsylvania, who 


meeting in a Methodist church. was elected by such a 
phenomenal majority last 
November. Cardinal Gibbons had been announced as 


one of the vice-presidents of the meeting, and when it 
was found that it must be held in a Methodist church 
because of the lack of a public hall large enough for 
the occasion, he was asked if he wished to have his 
name withdrawn. In reply the broad-minded cardinal 
said, ‘‘ The holding of a civic meeting in a Protestant 
church does not excite any religious scruples in me.’’ 
Fifty years ago the case would have been very dif- 
ferent. 
oe 

WHILE THE late King Christian of Denmark was 

a kindly sort of man, he always insisted on hav- 
ing things done in order, even if he had to resort to 
strenuous measures. A writer in a New York paper 
relates a laughable incident illustrating this trait of 
the departed monarch. Shortly after our Civil War 
an American fleet called at Copenhagen to cultivate 
international friendship, and the officers were enter- 
tained by King Christian at dinner. The King had 
arranged to have a band strike up ‘‘ The Star-spangled 
Banner ”’ at the moment he arose to propose the toast, 
‘The President of the United States.’’ The band failed 
to do this, the guests were requested to reseat them- 
selves, and the King hurried away from the table. 
Soon he was seen vigorously kicking the bandmaster 
across the lawn. When the King returned to the 
table he again proposed his toast, and then the band 
played with promptness and vigor. 


HE NEW Juvenile Court in the District of Colum- 

bia will have for its first presiding judge James 

E. West, who has been closely identified with charitable 

work for many years. Judge West, at the age of six, 

became an inmate of an orphan asylum. From this 

beginning he has risen, despite vicissitudes of health 
and misfortune, to a high position in the District. 
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EVERY ONCE in a while some claimant appears for 

valuable property in the heart of New York City. 
Usually the petition- 
er’s ancestors came over 
at an early day and set- 
tled on Manhattan isl- 
and, or maybe he had 
a neighbor who settled 
here. In making aclaim 
of this sort the lapse of 
years gives the widest 
possible latitude as to 
what one’s ancestors 
did. The arguments set 
forth by these persons 
are not usually of suffi- 
cient weight to cause the 
present property-holders 
to lose any sleep in the 
fear that they are to be 
served with dispossess 
notices, and the great 
city pursues the turbu- 
lent tenor of its way. 
The latest aspirant for 
fame and fortune at the 
expenseof Father Knick- 
erbocker is an English- 
man, Mr. Horatio Edwards. Mr. Edwards claims 
property valued at $280,000,000, represented by 
sixty-five acres in the heart of New York City. He 
asserts that he is a direct descendant of Robert Ed- 
wards, who came over here 105 years ago, and who, 
with the careful and frugal habits which characterized 
the men of that period, accumulated considerable real 
estate. Mr. Edwards gravely announces that he has 
good hopes of success in establishing his claim, but 
all the others confessed to a similar hopeful feeling, 
at least while their cases were. pending. 

















HORATIO EDWARDS, 
An Englishman who claims $280,000,- 
coo worth of property in the heart 
of New York.— The Sketch. 


SOcleTY ON both sides of the Atlantic has been agog 

_ Since the announcement of the engagement of the 
heir of the head of the house of Astor and Mrs. Nan- 
nie Langhorne Shaw, “‘ one of the Gibson girls.”” Since 
William Waldorf Astor shook off the dust of America 
to live amid the English aristocracy, it has been under- 
stood that he had designs on nobility, both for himself 
and children. Settling down in beautiful Cliveden 
Castle on the Thames, and entering politics through 
the medium of ownership of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
Mr. Astor rapidly dropped into the rather monotonous 
life of English society. His ambitions for his children 
have been blasted, for his charming daughter recently 


‘the ruler of India. 


became the bride of Captain Spender Clay, not of 
noble family, and now his pride and heir, Waldorf, 
has chosen an American divorcee for his bride. There 
are those who will compliment young Astor on his good 
taste, for Mrs. Shaw is a beauty that outshines any 
at the Court of St. James’s. The bride-to-be is the 
third daughter of Colonel Langhorne, of Virginia, and 
this feminine trinity is famous all over the world for 
beauty, vivacity, and wit. The first girl became Mrs. 
S. Moncure Perkins, of Richmond, Va., and the second 
Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson. The third’s bubbling, effer- 





MRS. LANGHORNE SHAW, 
The beautiful Virginian who is to be the bride of Waldorf Astor. 
The Sketch. 


vescent Americanism and daring horsemanship won 
Robert Gould Shaw, a Boston millionaire, and have 
now captured the bashful and diffident Astor, who 
will be one of the richest men in the world if he lives 
until his father dies. It is said the father has settled 
$100,000 a year on the couple, and also presented to 
them Cliveden Castle, near London. 
a 

‘THE HIGHEST social position to which an English- 

woman can hope to attain is to be the consort of 
Unless she be of royal birth there 
can be no greater honor won than the vicereineship. 
This title originally was one of courtesy merely, but 
of late years it has become the rule—in fact, really 
officially sanctioned—to recognize the viceroy’s wife 
as being entitled to the prefix, and to allot to her the 
same delicate social duties as are performed by the 
Queen at home. India is a tremendous empire, and 
Oriental customs and splendors are so inexorable that 
it requires a diplomat to steer clear of breakers. A 
social queen in England or the United States would find 
herself lost in the mazes of Oriental etiquette, caste 
rules, religions, and superstitions of India. No vice- 
roy with a blundering wife ever lasted long, and 
Lord Curzon, of Kedleston, is gallant and generous 
enough to credit his consort with at least half of his 
success in India—a career that was remarkable. 
Americans are proud of the fact that this diplomatic 
woman was formerly Miss Leiter, of Chicago. The 
new vicereine, the Countess of Minto, a charming and 
regal Englishwoman, is well equipped for the difficult 
position by reason of her experience in Canada, where 
Lord Minto was governor-general. She has been a 
favorite at court from childhood, and is especially ad- 
mired by the Prince and the Princess of Wales, whose 

















THE COUNTESS OF MINTO, 
The new vicereine of India, who is charmingly qualified for her 
difficult social position. 


hostess she has been. The three beautiful daughters 
of Lady Minto have furnished a graceful touch to the 
season’s festivities in Calcutta. 


; VER SINCE President Roosevelt started his anti- 

race-suicide campaign the families of the country 
have ‘‘sat up and taken 
notice.’””’ Countless 
stories of large families 
have been sprung upon 
the unsuspecting public, 
but a story from Texas 
is worthy of a niche in 
the temple of family 
fame. There lives in 
McDade, Tex., a farmer 
by the name of J. B. 
Dismuke, who is_ the 
father of thirty-three 
children, most of whom 
are living. This comes 
pretty near being a rec- 
ord; but there have 
been three mothers to 
this small villageful, the last two contributing a 
baker’s dozen each. Mr. Dismuke, who is a prosper- 
ous farmer, looks to be about fifty years old, but owns 
up to being sixty-five. He is hale and husky, weighs 
about two hundred pounds, and works daily. When 
twenty years old he married Susan Singleton in Ala- 
bama, and she left seven children, two sets being 
twins. His second wife was also an Alabamian, and 
she added to the twin record with four sets and five 
single births. His present wife was a widow, Mrs. 
Ecker, who has borne him thirteen children. Mr. 
Dismuke is proud of his twins, and thinks he and his 
wives have done their duty in perpetuating the native 
American race. In France they pension the heads of 
such families ; here the only public recognition and 
award rests with the President, who has taken it upon 
himself to write a letter of commendation and send his 
photograph. 





J. B. DISMUKE, 


The famous Texas man who is the 
father of thirty-three children. 


N CORRECTION of the recent statement in these 
columns that Hon. Frederick Holbrook, of Ver- 
mont, is the only survivor of the famous “‘ war Gov- 
ernors ”’ of 1861-65, Mr. Henry V. A. Joslin writes us 
from the University Club, of Providence, that former 
Governor William Sprague, of Rhode Island, is still 
living, hale and hearty, at Narragansett. Those 
whose memories go back to our Civil War will readily 
recall Governor Sprague’s efficient services in behalf 
of the Union cause. The first regiment sent to the 
front from Rhode Island was equipped at his individual 
expense. A second regiment soon followed, and Gov- 
ernor Sprague, who was also a colonel, took part with 
both these organizations in the first battle of Bull 
Run. He served in other actions and was offered, but 
declined, a commission as brigadier-general. His term 
as Governor ended in 1863, when he entered the United 
States Senate. 
‘THE WISDOM of Great Britain’s colonial policy has 
nowhere been shown more strikingly than in the 
relations which have ex- . 
isted for many years be- 
tween that Power and 
the Indian province of 
Hyderabad, the largest 
and most populous of the 
states of India over 
which Great Britain has 
extended itssway. Hy- 
derabad has an area of 
82,698 square miles, a 
territory nearly as large 
as England, Wales, and 
Scotland put together, 
or as our own New Eng- 
land, and a population of 
over 11,000,000. Ever 
since Great Britain as- 
sumed control of India, 
more than a hundred 
years ago, the princes of 
Hyderabad have been its 
most steadfast and loyal 
allies. The present 
ruler, or Nizam, is no 
exception to this rule. 
His full title is his Highness Asaf Jah the Nizam-ul- 
Millk Nizam-ul-Daula. He is only thirty-nine years 
of age and in the full prime of his powers, physical 
and mental. For distinguished services rendered to 
the British government, Lord Curzon conferred upon 
the Nizam the Grand Cross of the Bath. He had 
received the Grand Cross of the Star of India some 
years before of Lord Ripon. Hyderabad is infested 
with tigers of the man-eating sort, and the Nizam has 
made a fine record for himself as a hunter of these 
animals. The hospitality of Hyderabad has always 
been proverbial, and it gave an especially splendid 
reception to the Prince and the Princess of Wales on 
the occasion of their recent visit to India. 
a 
Me. CARNEGIE’S substantial gifts for educational 
purposes have become so frequent that the pub- 
lic now takes them as a matter of course. One of this 
great millionaire’s recent benefactions would years ago 
have created a sensation and evoked for the donor 
general and deserved laudation. We refer to his re- 
cent gift of $2,000,000 to the Carnegie Technical 
schools at Pittsburg, to which he had previously given 
$1,000,000. Evidently this institution’s work is sat- 

















THE NIZAM OF HYDERABAD, 
The most powerful native prince 
in India, who entertained 
the Prince ot Wales. 
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HE DEMANDS of commerce have made the coin- 
age of money a governmental function, and in the 
discharge of that duty the United States has so won 
the confidence of the world that its stamp upon the 
gold coined at its mints is accepted the world over 
at the face value. The earliest money made in Amer- 
ica was coined in brass about the year 1612, and forty 
years later Massachusetts established her own coinage 
system. The idea of a national mint originated with 
Robert Morris, the financier of the American Revolu- 
tion, and while at the head of the finance department 
he submitted a plan to Congress for the coinage of 
money. Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton, 
who was at that time Secretary of the Treasury, be- 
came interested, and a law was passed which received 
President Washington’s approval on April 2d, 1792. 
It is a significant fact that the first building erected 
for public use under the Federal government was a 
mint—a place to make money—thus giving expression 
to a national trait which has clung to the American 
people ever since. It was a small brick structure 
located on Seventh Street near Arch, in the city of 
Philadelphia, and the work of coinage began in Octo- 
ber of 1792, the first piece being a silver half-dime—a 
small beginning for a country which, during 1905, at 
the Philadelphia mint alone, coined $129,000,000 in 
gold. 

The young government was naturally cautious 
about the buying of metal, and its first purchase 
for coinage purposes was six pounds of old copper at 
about thirty cents per pound. The choice of an em- 
blem to be used on the silver dollars which came from 
the mint in 1794 caused a lively debate in Congress, a 
challenge for a duel which was never fought, and sev- 
eral amusing scenes, before the eagle was finally de- 
cided upon. All the work was done by hand and horse 
power, and several times operations were suspended 
because of yellow fever. 

In 1829, owing to the rapidity of the country’s 
growth, the supply of bullion increased beyond the 
capacity of the mint and a new one was erected at 
Chestnut and Juniper streets. This was completed 
about 1833, and in 1836 steam power was introduced in 
the different work-rooms. From time to time improve- 
ments were made in the processes, but again the 
demands of business required increased facilities, and 
finally led to the erection, in 1902, of the splendid white 
marble structure on Spring Garden Street, the largest 
mint in the world. The front of the building occupies 
the entire square between Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
streets, with a depth of half a block. The interior 
is of marble and beautifully decorated with pictures of 
the process of coining laid in mosaic. A cabinet of 
curious old coins of every variety and country is exhib- 
ited, and courteous, well-uniformed ushers are on hand 
to explain to visitors the process of money-making, 
which is viewed through glass from the galleries above. 
By reason of immense quantities of precious metal 
being moved about, the public are, necessarily, excluded 
from some of the departments. 

The vault for the deposit of bullion is of huge pro- 
portions both as to capacity and the thickness of its 
walls. Adjoining this is the assay office, which opens 
into the refining-room. After these processes the 
metal is weighed, along with a prope: quantity of alloy, 
and sent to the melting-room, where the real work of 
money-making begins. Here it was my good fortune 
to be in the company of Mr. Robert Clark, the aséist- 
ant coiner, who answered all questions with the great- 
est patience and kindness. These virtues, I have since 


learned, are his strong points and have made him’ 


unusually popular with the employés. 

The melting-room is uncomfortably warm, owing to 
the number of furnaces, and always hazy with smoke. 
The metal, with its alloy, is thrown into crucibles, and 
after being melted in the furnaces it is poured into 
moulds which have been greased with tallow to pre- 
vent the gold from clinging to the receptacle. These 
castings are called ingots, and when they have become 
cold are thrown upon iron benches and removed from 
the moulds, stamped with their weight and value, and 
taken to the rolling-room on small trucks. The ingots 
are here rolled to the required thinness for cutting out 
the blank coins called planchets. Although the pres- 
sure of these machines is intense, a hardlump of gold 
is sometimes rebellious and must be softened by the 
annealing process—placed in the furnaces until it is 
pliable. The long strips are cut into several pieces by 
a shears-like instrument, after which the cutting of 
planchets from the size of a cent to that of a double 
eagle begins. This is done by means of a vertical stee] 
punch which works in a round hole cut in a solid-steel 
plate. One of the most active workers in this room is 
a man eighty-three years of age, who has grown old 
in the service. 

The adjusting of the coin is the most interesting 
part of the whole process. This requires a delicate- 
ness of touch which is more highly developed in woman 
than in man, and on account of her superior qualifica- 
tion in this respect this department is in her charge. 
Here the coin is first ‘‘selected’’ ; that is, pieces 
which show the slightest imperfection or rough- 
ness are thrown out; those which pass successfully 
through the skilled fingers are sent to the long tables, 
where another set of women weigh each one on deli- 
cate scales. If a coin is too heavy a portion is filed 
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off ; if too light it is thrown out to be re-melted. Some 
of these women have become so expert as to handle a 
thousand pieces aday. The coins are next fed to the 
milling-machines, this work also being done by women. 
The planchets are put into the instrument by means of 
a tube, and as they descend they are caught upon a 
revolving wheel and the edge is compressed and 
forced up. At least five hundred dimes can be milled 
in the short space of a minute. About eighty women 
are employed in these two rooms. 

Before the final stage the planchets are taken to 
the washing-room, where they receive an acid bath 
and are quickly dried by being whirled around through 
sawdust. Stamping the coins is the last process, and 
this is done by means of a great machine weighing 
fifteen tons. The planchets are placed in a tube, and 
as they reach the bottom two steel fingers take hold 
of the coin and move it over the die. The die above 
presses down and the impression is made on both sides. 
As the upper die rises, the steel fingers push the fin- 
ished coin out of the way and another planchet comes 
under the press. More than seven thousand pieces 
can be stamped in an hour. The counting of minor 
coin is done by the use of a counting-board—a simple 
flat surface of wood, with copper partitions the height 
and size of the coin to be counted running parallel 
with each other. When pennies or nickels are to be 
counted several thousand are heaped on the board, which 
is placed above a hopper. ‘The operator tips the board 
backward and forward, so that the coin slides about 
and finally settles in the grooves. When the board is 
full there are one thousand pennies or nickels, as the 
case may be. It is then dumped into receptacles and 
poured into a muslin bag. The coins which have 
slipped off the boards into the box below are again 
thrown on the counting-machine. Pennies are put up 
in bags of ten dollars, nickels in sacks of fifty dollars, 
silver in one-thousand-dollar portions, and gold in bags 
of five thousand dollars. They are then sent to the 
superintendent, who checks up the amount and places 
the money in the vault until called for by the sub- 
treasury. 

During the process the coin is several times weighed 
on the giant scales which occupy a corner of the coin- 
ing-room. Not a particle of the precious metal is al- 
lowed to go to waste. The floors of the melting-room 
are covered with iron of a honeycomb pattern and 
divided in small sections, in order that it may easily 
be taken up to save the dust. The roughness acts as 
a scraper and prevents any metallic particles from 
clinging to the shoes of the workmen. The sweep- 
ings of this room, together with the aprons and gloves 
of the workmen, as well as those worn by the women 
in the adjusting-room, are collected, burned, and as- 
sayed. Out of seven hundred and forty-five pounds 
of *‘ sweeps ”’ ten ounces of gold and fifty-three ounces 
of silver were recently obtained. The filings from 
the adjusting-room, no matter how small, are returned 
at the close of each day. 

Coinage began here in 1902, and since that time 
more than $156,000,000 in gold alone have been coined. 
The equipment at the new mint surpasses any other 
in the country, and here it was that the souvenir gold 
dollars of the St. Louis and Portland expositions were 
made. All the five-cent and one-cent pieces in exist- 
ence were coined at the Philadelphia mint. The ad- 
vent of the slot-machines has causec a demand for 





The Origin of the Easter Lily. 





UPON a hill-top all alone 
The little chapel stood, 

No crimson cushions told of ease, 
The narrow seats were wood ; 
No plants or palms on Easter Day 

Of wealthy members spoke, 
For all who came to worship there 
Were poor and humble folk. 


A STRANGER halted at the door, 
His matted beard was gray :; 
Upon his broken shoes the dust 
Of miles of travel lay. 
They welcomed him with kindly words, 
And, lo! unto the seat 
The nearest to the altar steps 
They led his weary feet. 


But when the congregation rose, 
The simple service o’er, 
Behold ! the stranger cast aside 
The tattered rags he wore. 
Before them stood an angel clad 
In robes of dazzling white, 
Crowned with the glory of a star 
And ringed with burning light. 


H® took the garland from his brow, 
Celestial blossoms pale, 
And laid them in the barren space 
Within the altar rail; 
And passing thence across the fields, 
Where April winds were chilly, 
He left behind a heavenly gift, 


The peerless Easter lily. MINNA IRVING. 
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How Money Is Coined at the World’s 


pennies, and frequently a million are counted and 
checked up during a single day. All the merit and 
honor medals awarded by the government are made 
here, and an order for 30,000 gold and silver award 
medals, to be given to the winners of honors at the 
St. Louis exposition, was recently finished for the 
management of that fair. These are made of bronze, 
with the word gold or silver award, as the case may 
be. The receivers of such medals may have them 
made in gold or silver by paying for the metal. 

A large amount of the gold used comes from the 
famous gold fields of Alaska, and is sent through the 
Seattle assay office; most of the silver is dug from 
the veins of that metal in the far West; the copper is 
a Lake Superior product, and the nickel chiefly of 
Pennsylvania mines. It is well known that the gov- 
ernment will buy precious metal from anybody who 
cares to sell, and this fact gave me an amusing experi- 
ence during a recent visit to Philadelphia. A cabman 
at Broad Street station insisted on taking my bag on 
the box beside him, to which I made a decided objec- 
tion and said it must be placed alongside of me in the 
cab, where I preferred to put it myself. He gave me 
a puzzled glance, but when I said ‘*‘ Take me to the 
mint as quickly as possible,’’ he sprang to his seat and 
we were soon going out Sixteenth Street at a lively 
pace. After driving several squares our progress was 
stopped by the collision of a wagon and a street-car. 
He opened the door and said : 

‘Of course you want me to drive you into the 
yard ?’’ 

**No,’’ I answered ; “‘ to the Spring Garden Street 
entrance.”’ 

**You know I can drive into the yard, and it will 
be more handy,’’ he persisted. But I still insisted on 
the front, and when we reached the mint he again 
came to my assistance and lugged the heavy bag up 
the long flight of steps, very much against my wishes, 
as I feared he would throw it down at the top in the 
usual cab-driver fashion. When we reached the door 
he turned to me and, raising his hat while a knowing 
smile played over his Irish features, said : 

**Of course, miss, I knew you were carrying gold- 
bars; that is the reason I thought the yard would be 
better.’’ 

“* How did you know it was gold ?’’ I asked. 

‘* By the weight, and the way you watched it,’’ he 
returned with a triumphant Sherlock Holmes air. 

I had not the heart to break the illusion—the bag 
contained merely a heavy photographic outfit. 

Many foreign countries, among them Mexico, Santo 
Domingo, Panama, Costa Rica, and Venezuela, have 
sent gold and silver here to be coined for their use—a 
flattering tribute to the superiority of American proc- 
ess and skill, and although the amount of money 
handled runs into billions, the insignificant loss by the 
government is a higher tribute to the honesty of the 
officials who make and handle Uncle Sam’s coin. 


e 2 
No Danger From the Chinese. 


|N SPITE of the cry of the yellow peril, recently 

published statistics in China on emigration seem to 
prove that the Chinese are great stay-at-homes. Ac- 
cording to the figures, only two per cent. of China’s 
population has emigrated. The argument is advanced 
that the Chinese-invasion cry in several nations is a 
useless scare. There are 7,642,650 Chinese in foreign 
countries. The number in all America is only 272,000. 


Decayed Starch 
A Foop PROBLEM. 


AN ASHEVILLE man tells how right food did that 
which medicines had failed to accomplish : 

‘*For more than 15 years,’’ he says, ‘‘I was af- 
flicted with stomach trouble and intestinal indigestion, 
gas forming in stomach and bowels and giving me 
great distress. These conditions were undoubtedly 
due to the starchy food | ate, white bread, potatoes, 
etc., and didn’t digest. I grew worse with time, till, 
2 years ago, I had an attack which the doctor diag- 
nosed as appendicitis. When the surgeon operated on 
me, however, it was found that my trouble was ulcer 
of the pancreas, instead of appendicitis. 

“*Since that time I have had several such attacks, 
suffering death, almost. The last attack was about 
3 months ago, and I endured untold agonies. 

“‘The doctor then said that I would have to eat 
less starchy stuff, so I began the use of Grape-Nuts 
food, for I knew it to be predigested, and have con- 
tinued same with most gratifying results. It has 
built me up wonderfully. I gained 10 pounds in the 
first 8 weeks that I used Grape-Nuts, my general 
health is better than ever before, my brain is clearer 
and my nerves stronger. 

“‘For breakfast and dinner, each, I take 4 tea- 
spoonfuls of Grape-Nuts with cream, a small slice of 
dry toast, an egg soft boiled and a cup of Postum; 
and I make the evening meal on Grape-Nuts and 
cream alone—this gives me a good night’s rest and I 
am well again.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, ‘‘The 
Road to Wellville,’’ in packages. : 
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COUNTING BOARD 


MAKING GOLD COINS FOR THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT. 





PASSING THE 
COINS THROUGH A 
MILLING MACHINE. 


CUTTING PLANCHETS —WORKER IN FOREGROUND EIGHTY-THREE YEARS OLD—STRIP SELECTING-ROOM WHERE IMPERFECT COINS ARE THROWN OUT, TO 
OF GOLD AT RIGHT FROM WHICH COINS WERE CUT. BE RE-MELTED. 


GREATEST MONEY-MAKING ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD. 


FIRST SET OF PICTURES EVER MADE OF THE WORKINGS OF THE UNITED STATES MINT AT PHILADELPHIA, 
Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. See opposite page. 





O THE student of the 
world’s history there 
is great interest and 
food for reflection in the facts concerning the origin 
of the religious observance of Easter. Strange 
though it may seem, this popular church festival dates 
back to a heathen custom. Our twentieth-century 
celebration is the modern evolution of heathen ideals 
and the transformation by Christian usage and en- 
vironment of a great popular pagan festival of olden 
time—that of the goddess Ostara. In the Anglo-Saxon 
language this festival was termed ‘‘ Eastre,’’ and the 
name was applied to a celebration which the Saxons of 
old were wont to observe about the same season at 
which the Christian festival of Easter takes place. 
a 

The goddess Ostara seems to have been regarded 
as the personification of the morning, or of the east, 
and also of the opening year, or the beginning of 
spring. Apropos of this heathen representative of 
the east, it is to be noted that from very early times 
the east has been held in certain distinction above the 
other points of the compass and enveloped with a sort of 
sacred halo. The ancient worshipers of the sun used 
to place their altars in the eastern part of their tem- 
ples facing the rising orb of day. That the east had 
a certain sacred character is evidenced in the Scrip- 
tures, which contain several noteworthy references : 
‘The glory of the God of Israel came from the way 
of the east’’ (Ezekiel xliii., 2); ‘‘ There came wise 
men from the east to Jerusalem ”’ ( Matthew ii., 1) ; 
** And, lo, the star, which they saw in the east, went 
before them’’ (Matthew ii., 9.) A high regard for the 
east was manifested by the early Christians, who per- 
petuated the idea handed down from their ancestors. 
Looking toward the sun in the east, in praying or re- 
peating the creed, was thought to put worshipers in 
remembrance that Christ is the sun of righteousness, 
and such was the attitude in olden times during devo- 
tion—a custom now obsolete. 

It was from northern Germany in the very early 
days that the worship of Ostara, the goddess of the 
east, was brought to our ancestors in Great Britain. 
It is well known that the Anglo-Saxon name of April 
was Estermonath, and in Germany this month is still 
known as Ostermonath. Many of the popular observ- 
ances of Easter, even to this day, clearly indicate its 
heathen origin. The heathen bonfires were perpetu- 
* ated in the paschal tapers with which the churches 
were once lighted on Easter eve. The brilliant illumi- 
nations of the churches, and parts of some of the 
cities, in Russia at Easter are also reminders of the 
early heathen festivals. 

Easter, it is said, is the modern English form for the 
Saxon word “‘ oster ’’ or ‘‘ osten,’’ meaning ‘‘ rising.’’ 
The German word is “‘ostern,’’ the Hebrew-Greek 
form is ‘‘ pascha,’’ the French “‘ paques,’’ the Scotch 
** pasch,’’ the Dutch “‘ paschen,’’ the Swedish “‘ pask,’’ 
and the Danish ‘‘ paaske.’’ The common name in the 
East was the ‘‘paschal feast,’’ because kept at the 
same time as the paschen, or Jewish Passover, and in 
some measure succeeding it. In the sixth of the An- 
cyran canons it is called ‘‘ The Great Day.’’ 

The proper time for the celebration of Easter was 
the source of great discord among the early Christians. 
It has aptly been pointed out that though there has 
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never been any difference of opinion in the Christian 
church as to why Easter is kept, there has been a 
good deal of disagreement as to when it ought to be 
kept. The paschal controversy, which for a time 
divided Christendom, grew out of a diversity of custom, 
the errors of an imperfect calendar, and the process 
of amalgamation of a new order upon the old. The great 
mass of the Eastern churches in Asia Minor, among 
whom were many Judaizing Christians, kept Easter on 
the 14th of Nisan, the Jewish month corresponding 
to our March or April, considering it to be equiva- 
lent to the Jewish Passover. But the Western churches 
kept the feast on the Sunday following the fourteenth 
day, remembering that Christ’s resurrection took place 
on the Sunday, and also desiring to mark more clearly 
their disconnection with the Jews. 

The difference, borne at first with mutual forbear- 
ance and charity, assumed regrettable bitterness and 
rancor during the third century. The East was un- 
happily severed from the West, and all who, after the 
manner of the Asiatics, kept Easter day on the 14th, 
whether that day were Sunday or not, were styled 
** quartadecimans ”’ by those who adopted the Roman 
practice. 

A primary source of the divergence was the im- 
perfection of the Jewish calendar. This was so de- 
fective that it came about that the Jewish Christians 
often celebrated their Easter before the vernal equi- 
nox, a circumstance which was strenuously objected 
to by the early Christians of the West, who regarded 
the vernal equinox as the commencement of the natural 
year. They were opposed to a mode of reckoning which 
might sometimes cause them to hold their paschal 
feast twice in one year, and omit it altogether the 
next. So strong was this feeling that it culminated 
in a drastic apostolic decree which declared that, 
“‘If any bishop, priest, or deacon celebrated the holy 
feast of Easter before the vernal equinox as the Jews 
do, let him be deposed.’’ 

It was through the happy initiative of the Emperor 
Constantine, in the early part of the fourth century, 
that the uniformity of practice was inaugurated which, 
though not immediately accepted, finally prevailed 
and obtains at the present time. The Emperor so 
influenced the great Ecumenical Council of Nice, of 
325 A.D., that a canon was passed which favored the 
practice of the Western churches by declaring that 
everywhere the great feast of Easter should be ob- 
served uponeone and the same day, and that not the 
day of the Jewish Passover, but the Sunday after. As 
a result, the rules were laid down which we find in the 
Book of Common Prayer of the twentieth century : 

_ 

“‘That the 21st day of March shall be accounted 
the vernal equinox. That the full moon happening 
upon or next after the 21st of March shall be taken 
for the full moon of Nisan. That the Lord’s day next 
following that full moon be Easter day. But if the 
full moon happen upon a Sunday, Easter day shall be 
the Sunday after.’’ 

On Easter day depend all the movable feasts and 
fasts throughout the years. It was debated, at the 
time of the introduction of the Gregorian calendar, 
whether Easter should continue to be movable or 
a fixed Sunday. Deference to ancient custom, it is 
said, led the ecclesiastical authorities to adhere to the 
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method of determination by 
the moon. It is an inter- 
esting fact and worthy of 
remembrance that the date of Easter was fixed by 
what is known as the ‘‘calendar moon,’’ which, 
it appears, always follows the real moon by two or 
three days. The object in arranging a calendar 
moon, it is said, was to prevent the occurrence of 
Easter on the same day as the Jewish Passover. 
The precaution, however, has been a failure, for the 
two festivals, it transpires, have fallen on the same 
day in 1805 and 1825. The year 1903 was marked 
by the same unique coincidence, both Easter and the 
Jewish Passover occurring on the same day, April 
12th. This unusual event will happen again in 
1923, 1927, and 1981. Many like to think that, in- 
stead of owing its derivation to the heathen goddess 
‘* Eastre,’’ the word comes from the Teutonic “‘ oster,’’ 
which signifies ‘‘rising.’’ If the latter supposition 
were correct, Easter would be in name, as well as in 
reality, the feast of the Resurrection. 

The apostle Paul calls Christ ‘‘our Pasch.’’ It was 
he who wrote the inspired words which are embalmed 
in church liturgies, and hallowed in the hearts of men 
because of their beauty, truth, and power: “‘If in this 
life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 
most miserable. But now is Christ risen from the 
dead, and become the first fruits of them that slept. 
For since by man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead.’’ The blessed argument is 
that Christ’s resurrection is the proof of the fulfill- 
ment of the promise of the resurrection of His faithful 
followers. Orthodox Christianity hinges on the reality 
of that event, which is the real origin of the spirit of 
the Easter festival. , 

It is perhaps to be regretted that the inauguration 
of the holy celebration of Easter should have been 
connected with a heathen festival ; that from pagan 
sources comes the word which commemorates the 
most blessed fact in the Christian faith. But it is well 
to remember, as has been appropriately pointed out, 
that we must take it as it is found and fill it with the 
noble, high, and divine meaning for which it now 
stands. The names of the days of the week and the 
months of the year are also heathen in origin and in 
their earlier associations ; but we must accept them, as 
we cannot unwrite history and unmake language. 

Easter in its modern sense has no taint of heathen 
idolatry. It means a living, pulsating Christianity 
born of the life of God, which is illustrated in the life, 
death, and resurrection of Christ—in the soul of man. 

* * 


Tea and Coffee Drinkers 


UsE HORSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE. 


IT allays the nervousness and disordered digestion 
caused by excessive use of Tea, Coffee or Alcoholic 
drinks. An unexcelled strength-builder. 

a a 


For Convenience 


always have a supply of Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk on hand. Suitable for all household pur- 
poses. For puddings, cake and all kinds of desserts. 
Send for Recipe Book, 108 Hudson Street, New York. 


























BIG AND STANCH STEAMBOAT, OF THE MOST MODERN TYPE AND BUILT ON GRACE- 
FUL LINES, GLIDING SMOOTHLY AND SAFELY DOWN THE WELL-LAID WAYS 
AT NEWBURG INTO THE HUDSON RIVER, AMID THE APPLAUSE OF 


MANY THOUSANDS OF SPECTATORS, 


MISS KATHERINE OLCOTT, 
PREPARING TO CHRISTEN 
THE VESSEL. 


THE LAUNCHING PARTY. 


Left to right (rear line), Mrs. John M. Olcott, President Elmer E. Olcott, of Albany Day Line ; 
Alfred V. Olcott, Mason Olcott. 


(Front line), Rev. Mr. Smith, Master Smith, 
fiss Dorothy Olcott, Miss Katherine Olcott. 


LARGEST RIVER STEAMER IN THE WORLD SUCCESSFULLY SET AFLOAT. 


NEW AND PALATIAL STEAMBOAT “ HENDRICK HUDSON ” (400 FEET LONG, ACCOMMODATING 5,000 PASSENGERS), OF THE HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE, LAUNCHED AT THE THOMAS 8. MARVEL COMPANY'S 
SHIP-YARD, NEWBURG, N. Y., WITH MISS KATHERINE OLCOTT, LITTLE DAUGHTER OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE LINE, AS SPONSOR. 


Photographed for Leslie’s Weekly by our staff photographer, A. E. Dunn. 
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H. V. VALENTINE, F. B. GLOVER, J. W. SPENCER, M. SCHWARTZ, MICHAEL SPRING, W. D. EATON, F. A. BORNAMAN, J. P. SULLIVAN, RICHARD SHELDON, 
New York A. C., Chicago A. A., New York A. C., Missouri A. C., Pastime A. C., Cambridgeport Gym., Chicago A. A., Irish-American A. C., N. Y. A. C., Weight 
800-metre run. Pole vault. Swimming. Swimming. Marathon run. 1oo-metre dash. Swimming. 1,500-metre run, and shot putting. 
rr 






































“HICK 2 PRINSTR HARVEY COHN GEORGE V. BONHAG, 
W. A. SCHICK, wth ag lr tra ae Irish-American A C., Irish-American A. C. 


« . - >. , 
Harvard, frish-American A. C., Five-mile run. 1,500-metre and five-mile run. 


100-metre dash, 400-metre run. Running broad jump. 











THE ROYAL FAMILY ENTERING THE 
STADION AT ATHENS.—/ vom stereograph, 
copyright 1906, by Underwood & Underwood. MARTIN J. SHERIDAN 
JAMES 8. MITCHELL : : fg ? 
New York A. C., Weight and ahot putting. . . Irish-American A. C., Pentathlon. 


















































. ARCHIE HAHN, C. M. DANIELS, F. H. MOULTON, 
Milwaukee A. C., 100-metre dash. New York A. C., Swimming. Kansas City A. C., 400-metre run. 
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WILLIAM FRANK, RAY C. EWRY, H. 8. HILLMAN, JR., A. J. FORSHAW, CHARLES J. BACON, 
Irish-American A. C., New York A. C., New York A. C., Missouri A. C., Irish-American A. C.,, 
Marathon run. Standing broad and high jumps. 4o0-metre run, Marathon run. 800-metre run. 


RENEWAL OF THE FAMOUS OLYMPIC GAMES IN GREECE. 


LEADING MEMBERS OF .THE SELECTED AMERICAN: TEAM, WITH MENTION OF THE EVENTS IN WHICH THEY WILL SOON 
COMPETE, IN THE STADION AT ATHENS, WITH THE ABLEST ATHLETES OF THE WORLD. 
Photographs by Underwood & Underwood. 
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THE POPE DELIVERING AN EASTER SFR- 
MON TO A CROWD IN THE COURT-YARD 
OF ST. PETER’S. 


MERRY CROWD IN SEVILLE, SPAIN, 
WATCHING AN ELABORATE PROCESSION 
IN HOLY WEEK. 

















HAPPY CHILDREN ROLLING EGGS ON THE WHITE HOUSE LOT, hy 
wal WASHINGTON, ON EASTER MONDAY. : 



































QUAINT ANCIENT “ CHOROS” DANCE IN GREECE ON EASTER SUNDAY, WHEN MARRIAGE- SOLEMN CEREMONY IN THE GREEK CEMETERY IN JERUSALEM ON 
ABLE GIRLS PRANCE FOR HUSBANDS. EASTER MORNING. 


CURIOUS WAYS OF CELEBRATING EASTER IN VARIOUS LANDS. 


SOLEMN RITES AND JOYOUS CUSTOMS THAT SIGNALIZE THE WORLD’S GREATEST RELIGIOUS FESTIVAL, 
Stereographs, copyright 1906, by Underwood & Underwood. 
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(PRIZE WINNER, $10.) THE RABBIT PAYING MOTHER HEN AN EASTER VISIT. 
Minnie Fennel, New York, 


DECORATING EASTER EGGS.— Mrs. EF. E. Trumbull, New York. 


EASTER CHICKS VIEWING THEIR OUTGROWN HOMES. GATHERING UP THE EGGS FOR EASTER. 
John L. Hopper, New York. G. Frank Radway, New York. 
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MOTHER HEN PROUDLY MARSHALING HER EASTER 
BROOD.—Sumner W. Matteson, Minnesota. 


A CONTENTED GROUP GN EASTER DAY.—Mrs. E. E. Trumbull, New York. MRS. RABBIT VERY BUSY IN THE EASTER-EGG DEPARTMENT.—Nellie Coutant, Indiana. 


SPECIAL EASTER PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—NEW YORK WINS. 
PLEASING PICTURES THAT PRESENT AN ASPECT OF THE FESTIVAL WHICH DELIGHTS THE LITTLE ONES. 
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A FLOWER AT EASTER 






April 12, 1906 


By Harriet Prescott Spofford Viren «AND SHE HELD OUT BOTH HER PrTIrur. 
thi ; De THIN HANDS. 
oo een ' 
«+ A ND SO your silver-wedding day comes at Easter? trees there, and left a clear glade, asort of open jun- hay { \ sharp stones and bits of charcoal, and 
How very delightful !’’ said the caller. ‘‘Isup- gle, in the dense shade ; and as they stood peering into q° ¢ on top of that she put a little of a 


pose you will have beautiful presents.’’ 

**1? Oh, no. Mulecting my friends because I am 
happy is not to my mind.’’ 

** You won’t receive any gifts ?’’ 

**A flower. One solitary rose. 
ing more.’’ 

“If every single friend of yours—I mean those for 
whom you have done kind things—brought one rose or 
one lily your house would be a bower.’’ 

A solitary flower. The words made Flora’s heirt 
beat where she sat reading her Aunt Jane’s London 
Baedeker. Her Aunt Jane was going to London for 
the summer, and Flora, who would have been wild to 
go with her, had there been the remotest possibility 
of it, was reading the guide-book just to see what 
Aunt Jane was going to see. Her aunt would have 
been glad to take her hac she had the money. But 
she was going herself on an errand of business, and 
there was never any money to spare in that family. 
There was not even any money for buying flowers for 
Easters or for silver weddings, Flora sadly thought. 
And then, suddenly, remembrance of that bulb flashed 
across her. 

When Dolph gave her that bulb she had tossed it 
into a drawer, thinking it would be ridiculous to try 
and make a South American tropical flower bloom 
here ; and then she had thought no more about it. A 
girl studying advanced mathematics and German had 
enough else to think of. But it was only last night 
that Dolph, coming in, had asked her what she had 
done with it. ‘‘ Well,’’ said Dolph, ‘‘if you had seen 
it shining like a live thing down there in the dark of 
that South American forest you’d have tried to do 
something with it. I was in hopes you had. Mr. 
Spencer said it was a flower and a flame and a spirit, 
all in one.’’ 

It was Mr. Spencer who had taken Dolph, with his 
own boys, for a cruise on his yacht in the beautiful 
Caribbean waters; Dolph had promised to bring his 
cousin Flora some West Indian shells and beans and 
tamarinds and guava jellies and palm branches and 
coral fans. But he quite forgot those things when one 
of the fierce tropical storms burst upon the yacht and 
blew them far out of their course, and after days of 
cruel tossing drove them a total wreck upon a hot and 
barren coast. There, after examining the region, Mr. 
Spencer thought he knew about where they were, and 
decided that the only thing to do was to make their 
way across country to ariver there might be on the 
other side of the watershed. And he told the boys 
they were going to do as good a bit of exploring as if they 
were on the Dark Continent ; and if they followed the 
river it would take them to a town from which they 
could get passage home. Taking with them what food 
they had been able to rescue from the wreck, they 
made their marches as long as the strength of the 
boys would allow, resting in the dead of the night and 
in the intolerable heat of the noons. Coming ‘at last 
to the river, as Mr. Spencer had expected they would, 
they made a raft of forest boughs lashed together 
with the ropes of the great vines they tore down, and 
committed themselves upon it to the torrent. They 
floated down between banks overhung with strange 
and gigantic trees, now dark in the high day, now 
starred with bright blossoms of orchids that swung 
down in their faces—and all in a great, strange loneli- 
ness but for the parrots and other birds of bright 
feather. Now they were led, as it were, by troops of 
butterflies, a swarm like flying roses—now one blue as 
the sky itself, and now one yellow as blowing autumn 
leaves. And Dolph remembered with great joy stories 
he had read of the bold buccaneers swimming down 
the rivers to sack the old cities. Sometimes they saw 
tribes of little monkeys ; sometimes at night, when 
they tied up to the shore, they heard sounds—a wild 
uproar echoing in the forest, that filled them with 
fear and made them long for morning, when they could 
go on without fear of rapids and falls. Once in the 
broad light they saw a boa wrapped about the bare 
trunk of a tree, shining with great streaks and flakes 
of color like an armor of mother-of-pearl. Often their 
raft met with disaster ; and once it was caught by the 
clustered snags of great uprooted trees, and swung 
round against the shore, where some of the men and 
all of the boys sprang off to stretch their legs, and 
others worked the raft round the obstruction. Some 
hurricane sweeping through the place had felled the 


A lily. But noth- 


the green gloom a sunbeam fell across it, and sud- 
denly, as though a hundred sprites had answered it, a 
vine burst into bloom there, and every blossom was 
like a small white bird fluttering its wings over a 
nest of tiny flames, as if it were the fabled phoenix 
itself. ‘‘ I suppose that’s an orchid,’’ thought Dolph. 
**George ! I'd like to take that home to Flora.’’ And 
suiting the action to the thought, he found some sharp 
sticks and scraped away till he got one bulb, and 
thought he might have got more if the others had not 
been running for the raft. As it was, he was the last 
to reach the raft, but he had the bulb in what was left 
of one of his pockets. And he had it still when, torn 
in rags, blistered, and parboiled, they came finally to 
the town which Mr. Spencer had expected they would 
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“AND TOOK THE PLANT TENDERLY IN HER HANDS, AND WENT 
DOWN TO THE BREAKFAST-ROOM.” 


reach, and from which eventually they made their way 
home, all but Mr. Spencer glad, after the thing was 
over, that they had had the experience. 

And so Dolph gave Flora the bulb ; it was all he 
hae to give her. And coming in from time to time, 
before returning to his studies, he was never tired of 
telling over the sights and sounds of that swift and 
fearful tramp and voyage. 

Flora hunted up the little dark bulb, and wondered 
how it could hold such a possibility as Dolph said—a 
flower like a flame and a spirit. She saw that if she 
wanted to make it grow she must give it the condi- 
tions it had in its home, and its home had been in a 
hot jungle that the sun could hardly penetrate. Blos- 
soming in its own summer season, it would have been 
resting during the summer here in Flora’s drawer, 
which would have been its winter, and would now be 
dreaming in its sleep of the new flowers. So if it 
were healthy and happy it should naturally bloom in 
season for that Easter wedding-day. She found, in 


the rubbish closet of the cellar, one of the little bas- 
ket boxes in which strawberries come; for she had an 
idea that the roots themselves might need air. She 
filled it half full of broken scraps of earthenware and 


loose kind of moss that had come 
round something as packing and had been thrown in a 
corner with the kindlings. And she set her bulb on 
that, and over it she scattered a trifle of loam, a trifle 
of powdered charcoal, a trifle more of the moss ; and 
then she sprinkled it all with water from the cistern, 
warmed a little, as tropical rain might be; and then 
she set it away in a dark, warm cupboard to make up 
its mind what it was going to do. 

It decided, apparently, before very long, that it 
might be well to see what life in this northern region 
was like; and when Flora’s careful exarnination as- 
sured her there were some thread-like roots creeping 
through the moss she gave it another sprinkling and 
a little more loam and moss, and took it into the air 
and light. The thing was alive, and she was going to 
have its flower for her mother’s great day. And she 
pictured to herself the applause she would receive 
from all the household for her efforts and her success, 
She was doing it all very quietly now ; she wanted it 
to be a surprise for that Easter silver wedding ; and 
Dolph, whom she frequently consulted, was as inter- 
ested and as silent as she. 

Although she had finished certain of her studies, 
there were others in which Flora still had lessons, go- 
ing for them in the early forenoon. Sometimes, when 
she was late, she took a short cut through a street 
made unpleasant by crowding drays and hurrying 
people—a street occupied by very poor folk, except 
where there were disagreeable shops. 

Behind time one morning, she took this short cut, 
and then found herself hindered from crossing the 
street by a blockade of teams and cars. Waiting for 
the street to clear, she glanced about her and her 
eye was caught and kept at the low window of a room 
quite half under ground, on whose shelf, at a level with 
the sidewalk, stood a little crockery lamb, a broken 
cup with a stem of geranium in it, and the colored 
fashion plate of an impossible lady. As she uncon- 
sciously bent and looked more closely, Flora saw a 
young girl in a narrow bed, thin and pale, and with 
the lock that long-borne suffering gives. A woman 
was washing at a tub, and a cloud of steam went up 
from a boiler on the stove. ‘‘Oh, how perfectly hor- 
rid for a girl to be sick there !’’ thought Flora. 

As Flora came from her lesson, meaning to go 
home the better way, two young ladies passed her, 
walking rapidly. ‘‘Oh, isn’t that too bad !’’ cried 
one of them, and Flora saw the big bunch of violets 

at her waist loosen and fall to the sidewalk. ‘‘ And 


‘ Ww of course you couldn’t wear it after it had been 


there !’’ said the other; and with a regretful 
~ glance they hurried on. Flora was not so fas- 
tidious ; she picked up the violets and shook 
them, but, after all, they had not touched the 
slight deposit of melting ice and mud on the 
sidewalk, and were fresh and fragrant as if just 
opening in their bed. ‘‘ What ashame !’’ she thought, 
as she looked after the young ladies, with half a 
mind to run and show them the flowers that were all 
right. But they had already gone around a corner 
and were nowhere in sight. And then with a quick 
recollection Flora turned on her path and hurried for 
that lower window on a level with the street, and, com- 
ing to it, stooped and tapped and held the violets 
against the pane. The sick girl gazed at her a mo- 
ment, bewilderedly, and then a smile like sunshine 
came over her face, and she held out both her pitiful 
thin hands. And Flora opened the door that led 
directly down into the room, laid the violets on the 
top step inside, kissed her fingers to the sick girl and 
hurried out and away. 

“*T came across such a pathetic case in my district- 
visiting to-day,’’ her mother said at dinner-time—‘‘a 
young girl, just about Flora’s age, frightfully poor, 
the family living in two rooms half under ground, and 
she confined to her bed, and all her amusement was 
watching the light play in prisms on a china lamb or 
dog or something and shine through a fashion plate, 
and wondering about the people whose feet only she 
could see go by. She is very bright, too, and worth 
saving. She has never had a pleasant thing happen 
to her since she can remember, she says, till to-day, 
when a young lady, beautiful as an angel—so beauti- 
ful she almost thought it was an angel—came and 
left a large bunch of violets inside the door.’’ 

Continued on page 351. 
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PRIZE-WINNER, 
$10. BIG DRUM 
USED IN CINCIN- 
NATI 100 YEARS 
AGO TO SOUND THE 
ALARM OF FIRE, 

NOW ONE OF THE 
FIRE DEPART- 

MENT’S MOST 

PRIZED EXHIBITS. 


J, R. Schmidt, 
Ohio. 


PRINCE ARTHUR, 
OF CONNAUGHT, 
WHO BORE THE 
ORDER OF THE 
GARTER TO THE 
MIKADO, WEL- 
COMED AT YOKO- 
HAMA BY ADMIRAL 
TOGO AND GEN- 
ERAL KUROKI. 
Tatsuya Kato, 
Japan, 





UINS OF HANDSOME HOUSES IN TORNADO-SWEPT MERIDIAN, MISS., SHOWING SPOT, 
(X) WHERE SIX PERSONS WERE KILLED.—dH. C. Savage, Mississippi. 



































FROM THE SPANISH CRUISER “ VISCAYA,” CAPTURED IN 1898, NOW MOUNTED 
ON CADILLAC SQUARE, DETROIT.—Mrs. C. R. Miller, Maryland. 
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WEDDED IN AN AUTOMOBILE—JUSTICE OF THE PEACE CRONIN, OF ST. LOUIS, MARRYING A NEW AND INGENIOUS MACHINE IN FRANCE BY MEANS OF WHICH DOGS AND SHEEP MAY 
COUPLE IN FRONT OF HIS OFFICE ON ST. PATRICK’S DAY.—A. A. Coult, Missouri. BE EXPEDITIOUSLY SHEARED.—M. Branger, France. 


NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—OHIO WINS. 
THINGS AND SCENES OF CURRENT INTEREST DISCOVERED AND SNAPSHOTTED BY EXPERT CAMERISTS. 
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What Tunneling Is Doing for Mining in Colorado 


By ERNEST C. ROWE 

















IDAHO SPRINGS, CoL., March 23d, 1906. 
66 N EWSPAPERS and magazines have been printing 
a great deal lately about mining—a great deal 
more than they did formerly.”’ 
This remark was made to the writer a few days ago 
on a Colorado railway train, and the gentleman’s ob- 


servation is true. Publishers print that which the 
public most like to read, and surely nothing is more 
likely to appeal to the popular taste than stories of 
discoveries of precious metal in localities hitherto 
unsuspected of being mineralized, or accounts of 
the reopening of the bonanza mines of former days, 
long-abandoned and water-filled, or stories of mining 
stocks which have brought opulence to lucky 
owners. 

And there is always a touch of mystery and heroism 
associated with mining which attracts public attention 
to what otherwise might be stories of mere commer- 
cial import. Beginning with the gold discoveries in 
California in the winter of 1848-49, and the events 
which led up to the discovery of the Comstock lode, 
and the colossal fortunes of the men whose names will 
be forever linked to California’s and Nevada’s bril- 
liant mining history, the national annals down through 
the half-century have been punctuated often by discov- 
eries of new and rich metal deposits of amazing value 
in places hitherto thought barren, by wonderful scien- 
tific inventions which have made possible the profitable 
working of two-dollar ores, by the leaps of American 
mining to the world’s largest production, and by count- 
less instances of personal enrichment in mining invest- 
ment. Such a remarkable record of admirable per- 
formance has excited public interest to the highest 
degree. The recent marvelous mining events in Ne- 
vada, the enormous gold output from California and 
Colorado, the fabulous total of the dividend disburse- 
ments for the same period, the hundreds of men to 
whom ‘“‘ grass-root’’ fortunes came almost in a night 
—all this makes good reading, especially when one con- 
siders that almost every other person to-day owns 
mining stock. 

There never was a time in the country’s history 
when mining played such an important part in the in- 
dustrial drama— indeed; it is the chief factor in the 
play by long odds. Of gold alone $375,597,893 was 
produced in the world in 1905. Uncle Sam is ac- 
credited with $86,298,200, and more than one-half of 
this came from Colorado and California, each State 
producing about the same amount. 

The United States mined sixty million ounces of 
silver, one-third of the world’s output for 1905, and the 
money value of our copper for 1905 was nearly 150 
million dollars. Our mines have yielded princely sums 
in metallic and non-metallic products, and, including 
coal, of which alone one million tons every day in 
the year was mined, Uncle Sam had the amazing sum 
of $1,788,017,836 to his credit from mining with the 
closing of the officialstatistics for 1905—a record beat- 
ing any previous one by 500 millions of dollars. Can 
the reader grasp the national and personal significance 
of these figures ? Can he wonder that newspapers 
give so much space to mining ? : 

The causes which made possible the wonderful in- 
crease of mineral production are many and varied; but 
some relate more closely to the results than others. 
Among the most important are the lack of serious 
labor troubles, the friendliness of capital to mining, 
the discoveries of new methods of treating low-grade 
ores, the opening of hitherto almost inaccessible min- 
ing regions by railway building, the beneficent effects 
of the smelting trust in erecting reduction works 
nearer centres of mining, and the successful operation 
of several common-carrier tynnels in Colorado. The 
last-named cause has had a most salutary effect on 
mining, for the tunnel can be looked upon no longer 
as an experiment, and the completion and _installa- 
tion of those few tunnels which have gcne into com- 
mission during 1905 open wide possibilities for mines 
which can no longer be worked from shafts profit- 
ably. The work now being prosecuted night and day 
upon tunnel enterprises not only in Colorado, but 
also in all other mining States, still further attests 
the value of the tunnel, where nature permits its 
construction, and nowhere else does America topo- 
graphically give such emphatic expression to the 
need of tunnels as in the mountains of San Juan 
County in the south of Colorado, and in Clear Creek 
and Gilpin counties on the north. Here the mean 
altitude is 6,000 feet, the granite mountains lift them- 
selves 10,000 to 14,000 feet in the air, and most of the 
mining is done at altitudes varying from 7,000 feet to 
12,000 feet. When a shaft with its laterals is down 
500 feet from the surface it custs a lot of money 
to hoist the ores to the top and transport them 
down the mountain to the railroad. Water, too, 
comes into the working, and the mine must be freed 
from this by pumping night and day. Thus mining 
becomes so expensive that often the margin of profit 
is entirely cut out. These conditions have been most 
keenly felt in Clear Creek and Gilpin counties ; hence, 
it is here one finds the greatest prosecution of tunnel- 
ing, there being upward of twenty tunnel enterprises 





in varying stages of development within five miles 
of Idaho Springs. 

Long before the railroads had been built into Colo- 
rado, miners were at work in Clear Creek County, and 
the first gold discovered in the State was taken out of 
the bed of Clear Creek, near Idaho Springs. The mines 
of this district have produced one hundred millions, 
and not a few of the great Colorado millionaires took 
their fortunes from these hillsides ; but the mines have 
now reached depths so great that further development 
is impracticable, and many of the biggest producers of 
former days have lain idle several years, though when 
work stopped, their ores showed the highest values. 

The completion of three miles in the Newhouse tun- 
nel, at Idaho Springs, has made possible the unwatering 
and the working of several famous mines apexing on 
the line of the tunnel, and whose veins the Newhouse 
cuts at great depth. The Newhouse tunnel will be 
seven miles long when completed, and it is said to cut 
a thousand veins in its course. The successful demon- 
stration of this splendid enterprise is most gratifying 
to Colorado, and has drawn to Clear Creek and Gilpin 
Counties a small stampede of men and money to 
build other tunnels. Indeed, some of these tunnel en- 
terprises were started before the Newhouse, and a 
number of them are already treading the border-line 
of successful operation. The Lucania is in a mile, 
and so is the Big Five. The Rockford, the Seeman, the 
Honest John, and the Clear Creek and Gilpin tunnels are 
far beyond the first pay-ore veins, and work on these 
and the dozen others which have all passed the tenta- 
tive stage is being pushed as fast as the drill and 
blast permit. I venture to predict that with the close 
of work in 1907 we will see that the mining record of 
this section of Colorado has jumped up toward the ten- 
million mark. 

By all odds, the most important work in this region 
is that being prosecuted at Dumont on the vast min- 
eral properties of the Clear Creek and Gilpin Mining, 
Drainage, and Transportation Tunnel Company, upon 
whose properties the writer spent two days this 
week. Mr. A. R. Specht, a prominent Stock Ex- 
change banker of New York, has owned for fifteen 
years the\Eagle mine at Dumont, four miles beyond 
Idaho Springs, and a number of other productive 
properties adjoining. Finding the cost of deep min- 
ing too great to warrant further efforts through the 
shaft, he went down to the bed of Clear Creek, and 
about one hundred feet from where the C. and S. 
railroad tracks run, started a tunnel. This is now 
in 1,000 feet, and he has already cut five veins of his 
own. Near the Eagle is the Albro mine, of the mar- 
velous richness of which most romantic stories are 
told. No one will ever know the full extent of its 
yield ; but I have seen, here at Idaho Springs, smelter 
returns showing a net production in a few years of 
nearly a million dollars. In addition to the showing 
made by these records, there was much ore treated at 
the Specht mill, and more found its way to the local 
sampling works, and no record of this is available. 
While working in the richest ore the owner of the 
Albro became involved in a legal tangle, and the Den- 
ver National Bank took possession of the property. 

With ores enough in store to pay the debts of a 
South American republic, the Albro has lain idle for 
five years. But the mine’s record was not forgotten. 
Banker Specht and other Eastern capitalists tried to 
buy the mine. The laws affecting a tied-up property, 
however, work with exasperating slowness, and it 
was not until last summer that Mr. Specht’s bid was 
accepted and the property awarded him, after consid- 
erable competitive bidding. The writer has had an ac- 
quaintanceship with Mr. Specht for many years, and 
it was at an earnest telegraphic request from the 
banker that he visit the property and tell him what 
“he thought of it,’’ that the enterprise finds a little 
more extensive exploitation than other enterprises in 
this region. But what the writer thinks of the Specht 
enterprise far transcends any bias of friendship, for 
the work is of such magnitude that its completion 
means more for Colorado than any other mining proj- 
ect within the State to-day. Moreover, on this Albro 
property the outcropping of mineral dikes is so pro- 
nounced that one doesn’t need the eyes of the engi- 
neer or the skill of the metallurgist to see that it is 
very rich in gold, silver, and copper ; indeed, it is one 
of the most remarkable square miles of mineralized 
land the writer has seen in travels in almost all the 
mining States. The Specht tunnel is surveyed to go 
through to Yankee Hill, in Gilpin County, 21,000 feet, 
and will cut inits course 960 veins, and ninety-seven of 
these veins are already owned by the Clear Creek and 
Gilpin Tunnel. Think of ita moment. A million dollars 
in a few years were taken from the Albro property, 
which still has untold millions in it! If the Newhouse 
tunnel opens such a bewildering vista of possibility, why 
will not the Specht tunnel? If the surface showings 
are so wonderful, by all known geological law the depths 
of the tunnel level have much more in store. The 
writer followed the surveyed line of the tunnel for 
two miles, and saw leasers’ diggings by the hundreds. 
They were but prospect-holes ; but my guide, an old 


Clear Creek miner, would point to the gopherings and 
remark that A. took out $20,000 there last summer, 
or from this hole B. took $50,000, and soon. Prob- 
ably half a million dollars has been removed by leasers 
within a few years, and practically from the sur- 
face. This is no dream, but an enterprise which 
will give Mr. Specht and those associated with him 
a hundred dollars for every dollar spent in develop- 
ment and machinery. By climbing to the summit 
of the mountain the Specht tunnel will pierce ; your 
vision, if it be keen; will reveal countless mining 
properties in all directions—some old producers, others 
just entering the producing class—and the ore dumps 
of a legion of leasers ; but the completion of any one’s 
tunnel portends much to the miners, for they know 
that here on the crest of the continent 500 feet marks 
the boundary between profits and failure without the 
tunnel’s advent. 

According to the Mining World, 126 American gold, 
silver, lead, and copper mining companies paid in divi- 
dends in 1905, $456,000,000. Where goes this golden 
flood? Certainly not to enrich the pockets of a 
fortunate few. It is estimated that between one hun- 
dred and fifty and two hundred thousand shareholders 
received these dividend checks, and these people have 
seen their original investments multiply in salable value 
by tens and hundreds. Think of it, you doubters ! Does 
mining pay? One thousand dollars put into Calumet 
and Hecla shares a few years ago has grown since 
to $860,000, and $1,000 gambled on either Home- 
stake or Copper Queen, two wide-apart properties 
geographically, has since had a market value of $800,- 
000. A dollar share in Tamarack in 1890 is now worth 
$3,200-—and the long list goes on. 

Senator Clark has recently bought the Union mine 
in Celifornia for a million and three-quarters cash. 
Former owners of the mine lost the vein after taking 
out $1,500,000 in bullion, and sold the mine for $1,400. 
The new owners had the nerve to buy it and the cour- 
age to work it. They found the vein, and up to date 
it has yielded $12,000,000. Does mining pay? Well, 
rather. Every one of the pages of LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
for a year could be filled with authenticated stories as 
remarkable as the above. But these stories are oft- 
told tales, and as the oft-trod path becomes almost 
hard as stone, so the recital of multiplying evidence of 
wealth to be found in mining investment seems to dull 
the sensibility to one’s nearness to opportunity. 

The writer well remembers when the Granby shares 
were marketed in the East, four or five years ago, 
for less than a dollar. He had a tip to buy, but 
he didn’t. Now Granby fluctuates between twelve 
and thirteen dollars, and since inspecting these prop- 
erties this winter the writer is convinced the stock 
will go to fifty dollars in time. There is hardly any 
great mining success that would not unfold a chapter 
at least of its stock going begging for buyers at one 
time in its career. Such chapters also reveal the rec- 
ord of opportunities either grasped or lost by the pub- 
lic. From an investment standpoint the mining in- 
dustry is not infrequently regarded by the lay mind 
as a wild, speculative business fraught with uncertain- 
ties and peril, but this contention will not bear the 
cold analysis of actual experience in legitimate mining 
practice. 

The nearer one approaches the purely business side 
of mining the more attractive it becomes to one who 
is willing to assume a fair amount of risk to attain 
large profits in the end. In making investments in 
mining stock it is safe to follow leaders in mining 
affairs who have already made successes. Had you 
followed Samuel Newhouse in his ventures, would 
you not have gained enormous returns—or the 
lead of Kerns, of Keith, of Heinze, of Schwab? But 
the development of a tunnel and mining property 
is no child’s play. It means patient, constructive 
effort for a term of years, and the outlay of a large 
sum of money before any return will come to the stock- 
holder. But if the investor will hold on he will reap 
a reward far outmeasuring the returns from any other 
business in the world to-day. 

The Clear Creek and Gilpin Mining, Drainage, and 
Transportation Company will issue, I am told, 200,- 
000 shares of eight per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock, and 500,000 shares of common stock. The 
stock has a par value of ten dollars, but will be sold 
at first for a lower price. Large blocks of this 
stock will, as soon as issued, be subscribed for in this 
locality, the writer was informed to-day by several 
disinterested bankers at Idaho Springs. This atiests 
the high standing of this company among people who 
live near the scene of its endeavors. With some of 
the finest patented mining properties in the State, 
proven and developed mines with records, with the 
fairest location for easy mining the writer has ever 
seen, with a moderate capitalization, and with the en- 
viable reputation borne by the sponsor, A. R. Specht, 
this company possesses assets which preclude any other 
verdict than the one I wired: ‘‘A. R. Specht & Co., 
43 Exchange Place, New York, The Clear Creek and 
Gilpin Mining, Drainage, and Transportation Com- 
pany’s property is of marvelous promise.’’ 
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Timely Topics and Pictures in Leslie’s Weekly Fifty Years Ago 


From Leslie's Weekly, April 12th, 1856, and copyrighted. 
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THE SECOND RAILWAY STATION BUILT IN WASHINGTON AND CALLED A MODEL 


OF CONVENIENCE, 


A Flower at Easter. 


Coatinued from page 348. 


Flora would have told her part of the story but 
for the word “ beautiful.’’ ‘‘I dare say the young 
lady was only pleasant-looking, after all,’’ said her 
mother, presently. ‘* But the kindness and the violets 
made the poor little sick creature think so. Only 
imagine,’’ her mother began again, after another 
pause, “‘that poor child could be made well if one 
could only raise the money to take her away and have 
the operation and all !’’ 

‘* How much would it take ?’’ asked Flora’s father. 

‘‘Oh, seven or eight hundred dollars, I suppose.’’ 

‘* Beyond me,’’ he answered. 

‘*Oh, I wish we were rich !’’ cried Flora. 

‘*T wish we were,’’ said her father. 

‘* And I don’t know what I can do about it,’’ said 
her mother, ‘‘for I’ve asked all the people I know 
for money for that paralyzed man, and for the woman 
with the five children, and I’ve no one left to ask. I 
can’t do anything !’’ And the mother was so upset 
by the thought of not being able to do anything that 
she could really eat no dinner. And for many days 
afterward the condition of that poor crippled girl so 
weighed upon her mind that the family began to feel 
it as much as she did, and Aunt Jane said she 
must bring her visit to a close. ‘‘For, if I were 
here longer,’’ she said, “‘I should feel that I must 
stay at home from England and give the money to 
that crippled child you’re so concerned about, Sarah. 
And I positively have to go—on business. I’m not 
going merely for pleasure, although of course I do 
expect to enjoy things. It’s going to cost me seven 
hundred and fifty dollars in all ; and I’ve been worry- 
ing because I couldn’t take Flora. She’s just the age 
to enjoy it and be helped by it, and now I’m worrying 
because I’m going myself.’’ 

The time was drawing near Easter. Dolph, who 
had gone back to the agricultural college, was at home 
on his Easter vacation, and often came running in ; 
and he and Flora had swift and frequent conversations 
about the bulb which was already answering all their 
hopes. And Flora gave it shade, and gave it heat, 
and gave it moisture, and watched it as a mother does 
a dreaming baby. And one dreadful morning — at 
least, Flora felt as if it were dreadful ; it was really 
a bright and beautiful one—Dolph came full of eager- 
ness. ‘‘ Look here, Flora !’’ he exclaimed, as soon as 
they were alone. ‘‘I was telling Professor Penrose 
about your bulb, and how I saw it start into flower, 
and he says that without any doubt it’s an orchid a 
man he knows—a man who has whole greenhouses 
with nothing at all but orchids in them—has been 
looking for. And if it’s what he thinks it is, he says 
it’s worth a great deal of money. But of course he 
won’t buy a pig in a poke, and so he’ll come to see it 
the moment it blooms. And what do you think he’ll 
give you if it’s the one? Eight hundred dollars! 
What do you say to that—and asummer in England and 
Stonehenge and Dartmoor with Aunt Jane after all !’’ 

““Oh!’’ cried Flora. ‘‘Is it really true? I can’t 
believe it. Are you sure? Come, come, right away.”’ 
And she led him to her own little nook at the top of 
the house, and then, as they both stood and looked, 
the sun came round and laid a beam upon the thing 
swinging there among its strange leaves, themselves 
full of astartling sort of alertness ; and slowly, softly, 
as the coming of dawn, and then all at once, as a flame 
springs from a burning coal, the blossoms opened and 
hung there, each like a white bird above a nest of 
tiny flames. ‘‘ By gracious! I can see it now,”’ cried 
Dolph. ‘That forest jungle and all these things like 
spirits starting into life!’’ And two minutes after- 
ward he was dashing down stairs on the way to find 
and bring the professor. 

It was a night of long-delayed and broken sleep 
and confused dreams with Flora, after Professor Pen- 
rose’s visit—by Dolph’s arrangement, the professor 
coming when her mother and Aunt Jane were out. 
She was glad when the great Easter sun sprang up 

















THE “ PROPOSED” DOME FOR THE CAPITOL IN WASHINGTON, 
CALLED “A NATION'S FOLLY.” 


into the April blue and looked in at her window. She 
ran into the little room where her books and work 
were, and where the orchid illumined the gloom of the 
place whose curtains had not been parted. 

Eight hundred dollars for that plant, which should 
produce many times that sum in its yearly increase! 
It would give her the summer across the water with 
her Aunt Jane and fifty dollars over. It would give 
her—what wouldn’t it give her! The Tower, and all 
history there, the spot where Anne Boleyn lay, the 
cell of Sir Walter Raleigh, the long aisles and rich 
darkness of Westminster, the dome, like an under- 
heaven, of St. Paul’s, Shakespeare’s home, Warwick 
Castle, Rydal Mount, the green fields, the great green 
trees, the white cliffs of old England! And her mother 
could have it on the breakfast-table first, with its 
flashing Easter greeting, telling her how all its life 
had risen new from that dark bulb; and her mother, 
and her dear father, too, would be so surprised to see 
what she had done, and to see the glory of the won- 
derful flower. She put on her pretty white voile gown 
in honor of the day, and took the plant tenderly in her 
hands, and went down to the breakfast-room. And a 
pretty sight she was when she came in with the beau- 
tiful blossoms shaking and fluttering round her face. 
But she couldn’t tell herself why, in spite of all these 
thoughts and plans, her heart was so heavy. 

**You said you didn’t want anything but a flower 
to-day, mamma,”’ she said. 

‘‘Yes, Aunt Sarah,’’ cried Dolph, who had come 
over to breakfast. ‘‘ But I guess you didn’t think 
of a flower that was worth eight hundred dollars! 
And that’s what Professor Penrose’s friend will pay 
for this to-morrow morning !’’ 

‘* Eight hundred dollars !’’ gasped Flora’s mother. 
** Are you sure ?’’ 

“* Perfectly, Aunt Sarah, perfectly.’’ 

“* Eight hundred dollars! You don’t mean it! You 
do? You really do? Oh, thank heaven, thank heaven ! 
Why, it will make over that poor crippled child! It 
will give her life and health and strength—— ”’ 





GENERAL WALKER’S TROOPS LANDING AT VIRGIN BAY, NICARAGUA, FOR AN 
EXPEDITION AGAINST COSTA RICA. 


And suddenly, as she gazed with wide eyes at her 
mother, Flora felt herself trembling from head to 
foot. Her heart sank ; she was slipping down a black 
gulf of disappointment. No England for her! No 
Salisbury Cathedral, no York Minster ! 

At that moment there came the silvery stroke 
of a bell, a swimming, resonant sweetness ; the church 
chimes began to throb upon the clear air. And 
with the sound, and with the sight of her mother’s 
radiant face, a wave of warmth swept over Flora; 
a sudden gladness seized her—such a feeling as she 
might have had if angels shook their wings in the 
room. She saw, as if by a flash of her eye, that crip- 
pled child rosy, strong, well; and in another moment 
she was conscious of a new spirit as an actual thing, 
a new spirit risen in her heart as one might rise from 
the grave. The joy of seeing all England, all Europe, 
was nothing to this new joy she felt in the quick 
thinking of that girl standing on both feet, moving, 
glad, her life unspoiled ! 

**My good, my precious Flora!’’ her mother was 
saying. ‘‘To give me such a sweet surprise! To 
put such a chance of doing good into my hands !’’ 

**Oh, it wasn’t I, mamma,”’ cried Flora; ‘‘it was 
Dolph and your own self. You will goto see her 
after church this very morning, won’t you? Oh, 
isn’t it beautiful that you take your silver-wedding 
gift and begin to give new life to her again this beau- 
tiful Easter Day !’’ 

‘‘New life,’’ said her mother. ‘‘That is what 
Easter Day stands for.”’ 

° 


* 
Leslie’s Weekly Topics Fifty Years Ago. 


UST FIFTY years ago this week the nation was 
excitedly talking over the expedition of General 
Valker against Costa Rica. His soldiers had landed 
on Nicaraguan soil and started to capture the little 
republic. This was the most remarkable filibustering 
expedition in history, unless we so term the voyages 
of the discoverers of the continent. General Walker 
was a popular herc and many of the papers sided with 
him, while the government held itself neutral, but 
watchful of the ports. International complications 
were threatened, and the Walker fiasco is common 
history. The matter was adequately treated in 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. The paper also ran a picture of 
the new railway station in Washington, which was call- 
eda modelof convenience. This was the second station 
to be built there. A scathing attack on Congress was 
written by Frank Leslie, on the ‘‘proposed’’ new 
dome of the Capitol, which afterward was built, it 
being the present dome. He said ‘‘ the plunderers will 
have money,’’ and that the original appropriation of 
$100,000 will have to be increased to $1,250,000 to 
provide for ‘‘ the nation’s folly in iron, brass, and glass, 
which will require an army of office-holders crawling 
about its dizzy heights, making patches of lead, tin, 
and glass, to protect and preserve it.’’ The leading 
article in this number was an argument against Cana- 
dian annexation, a never-failing source of editorial 
material. A scathing editorial—no doubt the sensation 
of the hour—was aimed at the disgraceful police force, 
and an illustrated article told of a mushroom growing 
boom. 


e * 
Skin Tortures, 


ITCHING, BURNING, CRUSTED, AND SCALY HUMORS 
INSTANTLY RELIEVED BY CUTICURA. 


Bathe the affected parts with hot water and Cuti- 
cura Soap, to cleanse the skin of crusts and scales and 
soften the thickened cuticle. Dry, without hard rub- 
bing, and apply Cuticura Ointment to allay itching, 
irritation, and inflammation, and soothe and heal, and 
lastly take Cuticura Resolvent Pills to cool and cleanse 
the blood. This pure, sweet, and wholesome treat- 
ment affords instant relief, permits rest and sleep in 
the severest forms of eczema and other itching, burn- 
ing, scaly humors, and points to a speedy cure. 
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An American Woman in the British House of Commons 


LONDON, March 30th, 1906. 
NEVER BEFORE, perhaps, in the history of this 
great country has the public eye been so resolutely 
and expectantly fixed upon its body of legislators as it 
is just now. Never before has such a Parliament been 
housed in the proud, old, beautiful building nigh the 
river Thames as that which now by turns horrifies, 
amuses, astounds, annoys, and gratifies the British 
public. In America our lawmakers are so far re- 
moved from the general public that we are infre- 
quently drawn into their strifes and difficulties. We 
read reportorial versions of their doings in Washing- 
ton, but, as a rule, these make only the haziest sort of 
an impression, and we are satisfied to let them go 
their own way, however bunglingly, so long as nothing 
blatantly disgraceful is attempted and nothing of par- 
ticular national interest is under discussion. But not 
so in England. The House of Parliament is the na- 
tion’s heart. It is situated in the very midst of the 
nation’s greatest activity. It is ‘‘ sermons in stone”’ 
to the busy throngs that daily pass and repass within 
its many-towered shadows. It is the dear and eloquent 
representative of the spirit of Britain, a spirit so in- 
sistently alive that only its insistence is necessary ‘to 
make and unmake laws. So, whatever is done by the 
legislators sent by the nation to deliberate within its 
honored chambers is of paramount importance to the 
public, and is more freely and more frequently dis- 
cussed than any other topic of the hour. 

Women show almost a greater interest in English 
politics than men do, and not to be “‘ up ”’ on the latest 
debate before ‘‘ the house ”’ is to be quite disqualified 
for social existence. Is it an ‘‘at home,’’ where wo- 
men gather to drink tea and gossip, or discuss things 
purely feminine? The subject invariably turns upon 
some conspicuous member of Parliament or upon some 
issue before the house. Mousy little English women, 
whose looks belie their possession of any mentality 
beyond that which is proverbially sufficient to keep 
them in out of the wet, will sit up and discuss fiscal 
reform, free trade, colonial administration, home rule, 
and such things by the hour, and with such refined 
astuteness, indeed, as would make the oldest parlia- 
mentarian’s head ache. It may be a dinner party, 
and things may be moving along in the usual poky, 
old, restful dinner-party style (I refer to English din- 
ner parties, not American), when somebody carelessly 
observes that Winston Churchill makes him tired, and 
that Great Britain has come to a pretty pass when her 
government must be intrusted to the tender mercies 
of such an assembly as the present House of Commons. 
Bing! ‘‘ Winston Churchill is one of the cleverest 
men in England! Grant youhe is a little raw on colo- 
nial administration, but he is young yet. And just 
you wait. He can’t pass measures by himself, any 
way, and his clever speeches are certainly entertain- 
ing.’” Some woman says this who has spent after- 
noons in the ladies’ gallery and knows. Then the dis- 
cussion becomes fast and furious, and some of the 
little impromptu and unreported speeches that issue 
from smiling, carmined lips would do much execution 
if they were thundered from a bench in the House of 
Commons. Too bad English women cannot have a 
voice in English politics ; they are such clever little 
politicians. They doubtless have, in fact, but it is this 
same still, small voice that is heard across dinner 
tables or through the vapors of a fragrant cup of tea. 
From the great, beautiful, Gothic palace in Westmin- 
ster, so alluring because so exclusive, woman is barred 
like an alien criminal, and red indeed is the tape which 
must be unwound in reels before she can be admitted 
to even a screened and wholly unsatisfactory view of 
the august body composed of her unheroic men folks. 

One day recently I received a note from a friend 
who has been for years a member of this same 
‘august body,’’ saying he inclosed a seat for the 
ladies’ gallery for the following Wednesday, and hoped 
I could come, as there would be an interesting debate. 
The ‘‘ ticket ’’ was only a card addressed to the honor- 
able member himself, saying that his ballot for seats in 
the ladies’ gallery had been drawn on a certain date, 
and that he would be entitled to one on the following 
Wednesday. This I was to present to the guard at 
the entrance, and I would be conducted to my place. 
I didn’t know anything about the House of Commons 
then. I knew more or less about what was going on 
there, because on that subject information is being 
constantly thrust upon one, but I had never seen the 
inside of the house, so I accepted the invitation with 
great glee. I hadn’t even heard what the ladies’ 
gallery was like. But ignorance was bliss, and I 
fondly imagined myself enjoying a long afternoon in a 
comfortable seat in a beautiful, big, airy gallery over- 
looking, to the best possible advantage, a spirited 
scene beneath. I put on pretty clothes and strutted 
down to my club in Piccadilly for luncheon, so I would be 
sure not to arrive at the house later than the appoint- 
ed hour. It was a glorious day, the first I had seen 
since last November in New York, and I wanted to 
stay out in it, but I wanted more to go into the House 
of Commons. I felt profoundly gratified when my 
cabby drove at last through the great iron gate which 
leads into the inclosure behind Westminster Hall, upon 
which I had gazed so often from the bridge above. 
He didn’t seem quite certain where I wanted to go. 

“*To the ’ouse, ma’am ?’’ 

** Yes ; to the ladies’ entrance.”’ 

He looked at me doubtfully, and then stopped to 
ask a policeman at the gate if it was all right. It was; 
so he drove on under an archway into a great, dark 





By Eleanor Franklin 


court. There wasn’t any broad doorway leading into 
a marble corridor through which I could sweep to an 
** alabaster staircase,’’ as I had rosily imagined there 
would be. There was just an ordinary little wooden 
door set in a solid, smileless, blank stone wall, and 
guarded by just an ordinary little wooden ‘‘ bobby.”’ 
This bobby helped me down and led the way for me 
into the reception-room. The house hadn’t gone in 
yet, and the ladies’ gallery wouldn’t be open until a 
quarter past two. I had a full half-hour in which to 
lose my enthusiasm in a “‘ reception-room ’”’ which 
might have led into some dark and noisome dungeon 
to which I had been condemned. It was about eight 
feet by ten, I should say, with only a single window, 
through which no light came. One dim little gas-jet 

or electric light, which was it ?—accentuated the 
gloom that looked a thousand years old, and to add to 
the general creepiness a couple of dear, old Irish ladies 
sat close together on a wooden bench over in a corner 
talking about ‘‘home rule’”’ in stage whispers. The 
House of Parliament that had looked so airy and light 
to me from the outside suddenly became a darksome 
place, full of whisperings and mystery. I sat in silence, 
waiting. There was a promising-looking little ele- 
vator out in the narrow passage, and I kept my eye on 
that for company. I knew that it would carry me up 
stairs presently, and that I should sit in my comfortavle 
seat in the big, airy gallery. 

** Presently ’’ came around in due time, and the 
bobby sauntered to the door and indicated, in a 
bobby’s peculiar way, that we might now go up. 
There was something about the place that made me 
want to tiptoe about, and I felt as if I were in duty 
bound to look solemn. In the upper corridor we had 
to do another little wait, so I amused myself by mak- 
ing the most of a splendid view of the great tower, 
than which there is no more beautiful piece of archi- 
tecture in the whole world. This is a broad state- 
ment, but it is my belief. I think the British House 
of Parliament the most beautiful and the most satis- 
fying building that I have seen in the world, and I 
never grow tired of gazing at it from Westminster 
Bridge, where it looks, at high tide, like a palace of 
dreams, lace-like, light, and perfectly symmetrical, 
anchored upon the blue-gray, caressing stream. Its 
details blend themselves into a perfect whole from a 
distance, but from where I stood, at a corridor win- 
dow at the very top of the building, all the delicate 
tracery of the sculptor’s chisel was revealed to me, 
and I was thoroughly enjoying it, when I heard a door 
open noisily and a voice say, “‘This way, ladies.’’ 
I gave my host’s name and received the number of my 
seat from an intensely uniformed usher, and then 
I tiptoed up a narrow stairway and into the ladies’ 
gallery. Dear me, what a shock! I felt as if I had 
suddenly stepped into a Turkish seraglio, and my incli- 
nation to keep quiet immediately left me, although 
the only visible ornament was a big, white card bear- 
ing the notice, in big, black letters, “‘ Silence is re- 
quested. ’’ 

The ladies’ gallery is only a little room, large 
enough, perhaps, to hold twenty-five or thirty women, 
at the very tip-top of the house, and it has four walls. 
Verily, four walls, although the one next the house is 
composed of a series of heavy iron grilles, through 
which one may look upon the assembly below ; that is, 
if one be fortunate enough to have secured a front 
seat. Otherwise, I fail to see how a visit to the 
House of Commons can be in the least entertaining. 
Luckily, I was assigned to a seat in the front row of 
stiff wooden chairs, and could, by leaning against the 
grille, see and hear something of what was going on. 
Of course the first question which presents itself to 
one’s mind is, How came the ladies’ gallery so? What 
are English women that they should be shut up here 
like a dangerous element? The fact of the matter is, 
the grille represents a great concession on the part of 
the men of England. They have been opposing the 
efforts of women to get into their midst ever since 
government by the people was instituted, and before 
that, indeed. In the old House of Commons there was 
no ladies’ gallery. There was only the strangers’ gal- 
lery, into which all manner of people might gain ad- 
mittance if they could bring the right sort of influence 
to bear upon the right sort of person. Women were 
traditionally barred, it seems, but they began to come 
into the strangers’ gallery just the same, and to make 
themselves altogether conspicuous, during the seven- 
teenth century. : 

One day, the first day of June, 1675, there was a 
very important debate coming before the house, and 
it was necessary that each member should be wholly 
concerned with his business. They all filed into their 
places in the usual way, and the speaker took his 
seat, remarking, significantly, as he did so, ‘‘I’m 
sure I saw petticoats!’’ And sure enough he did. 
There were a number of women half concealed on the 
upper benches in the gallery, and they were politely, 
but firmly, requested to leave. But they refused to 
move. Again and again they were asked to go home, 
because they were not wanted at this particular de- 
bate, but they sat tight and tittered. It must have 
been exasperating to those worthy old lawmakers, 
who thought they knew so well what a woman’s place 
was, but it was no use; the women stayed for two 
solid hours. After this it was decided that they must 
not be allowed in the strangers’ gallery at all, anda 
proposition was set forth to partition off a wee bit of 
a corner away around at the side and screen it off 
with iron lattice-work, through which the ladies might 


see without being seen. ‘That was in the old house, 
and the gallery in the new house is the direct result 
of this old ruling. The “‘grille’’ stands to-day an elo- 
quent bit of testimony to the fact that ‘‘man has not 
yet rounded Cape Turk,’’ as George Meredith says. 

The house was just filling up as I took my seat, 
and I had an opportunity to get a fairly good idea as 
to the sort of man who predominates in this most 
Liberal Parliament. To begin with, it is not a well- 
dressed Parliament, and that is something very new 
in parliaments. The British House of Commons has 
been called the best-dressed body of men in the world, 
and a number of the old members, so conspicuous in 
their scarcity, gave ample evidence that this might 
have once been true. In England a man must put on 
a frock coat and a silk hat after luncheon. Indeed, 
time has been when this was as necessary as it is to 
put on fulldress at dinner-time. But times are chang- 
ing. The man who cannot afford frock coats and silk 
hats is coming forward in England and demanding 
that times shall change. It is a fact conceded by 
everybody that the Englishman is the best-dressed 
man in the world, and that the Englishwoman is the 
worst-dressed woman in the world, and it is rather 
gratifying to see a gradual exchange taking place be- 
tween them. No Englishman would admit that in 
this America has set the admirable example, but I 
think this is the truth just the same. The silk hat 
and the frock coat, or the “‘ cutaway ”’ coat, are still 
predominant in the house, even though there is an 
overwhelming Liberal majority ; but they are so close- 
ly in touch with the flannel shirt, sack suit, red tie, 
and nondescript soft hat that they may not take upon 
themselves any special airs ; so the erstwhile dandyism 
of the house is conspicuous by its entire disappear- 
ance, if I may be allowed an Irishism. It is a labor 
Parliament, and there are men in it who never wore a 
frock coat or an evening suit in their lives, and who 
would rather wear a “‘dunce cap”’ than a silk hat. 
Much may be expected from such an unusual assembly 
in conservative, aristocratic old England, and that is 
why all English eyes are fastened upon St. Stephen’s. 

The new Parliament is young in every way—young 
in opportunity, in ambition, in beliefs, and in years. 
That is the first thing to impress itself upon the vis- 
itor. England is essentially a country of the aged and 
the middle-aged. It has been said that in a land so 
old youth has no place, and youth has been advised to 
emigrate to the colonies. But among the 670 mem- 
bers of Parliament who filed into their places under 
my eyes that day, I saw many—more than half of 
them, indeed—who were yet many years on the morn- 
ing side of their prime, and who looked as if they had 
but a short time ago quitted the irresponsibilities of 
school days. And the atmosphere of the place fairly 
sparkles with electric life and vigor. There is little 
spectacular speech-making. Oratory seems to be un- 
popular, and the man who does not confine himself 
strictly to the subject in hand, and say what he has to 
say in a straightforward, simple manner, meets with 
slight courtesy or encouragement from his colleagues. 

That the house is young in parliamentary life is 
proved, to the vast amusement of everybody, by the 
frequent calls of ‘* Order, order !’’ from the benches and 
from the speaker. There are a thousand and one lit- 
tle rules, unwritten but time-honored, that each new 
member must learn after he has taken his seat, and a 
good many sittings must be punctuated with cries of 
“* Order, order !’’ before anything like order can be ar- 
rivedat. To a stranger the funniest thing, next to the 
** maiden speeches,’’ is the applause. There is only 
one way to applaud in the British House of Parliament. 
To clap the hands or stamp the feet would be con- 
sidered in the highest degree unparliamentary, and 
would be howled down in a manner as parliamentary 
as possible. In fact, parliamentary applause consists 
of nothing but ‘‘Hear, hear !’’ and these two little 
words may be made to express any degree of pleasure 
or approval, from the mildest acquiescence to the wild- 
est enthusiasm. And then, too, it may sometimes ex- 
press disapproval, which it is frequently made to do 
by members who do not care to descend to the 
**jeers’’ and “‘ironical laughter’’ so often reported 
parenthetically by the London press. 

It is said that the late Mr. Gladstone had a peculiar 
way of uttering an ironical ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ that was so 
startling and so funny that the member at whom it 
was aimed never knew whether to laugh or to cry. 
Mr. Chamberlain, the elder, seldom indulges in any 
sort of expression. He listens very attentively and 
then gets upon his feet to make his answer, and it is 
usually effective—for the moment, at any rate. To an 
American the English ‘‘ Hear, hear !’”’ is often very 
funny, even when it is supposed to be most serious, 
and one finds one’s self listening more attentively for 
the staccato ‘‘ H’yah, h’yah !’’ from the benches than 
for telling sentences from the member who for 
the time being has the floor. It is a strenuous life 
these toilers lead, but it is interesting. I sat in the 
ladies’ gallery from a quarter past two until exactly 
twelve, midnight, with an intermission only just long 
enough for a hurried dinner in the ‘‘ green room ” 
down below, and I was sorry to hear the motion for 
adjournment, even if I had quite flattened my poor 
face against the unfriendly iron lattice of the cage in 
which I was confined. 
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ADD a little Abbott’s Angostura Bitters to a glass 
of wine, and you’ll be surprised what a delightful 
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He said ‘‘he loved her,’’ and, when 
asked for some proof, produced a policy 
of insurance on his life, in her favor. 
Verdict accordingly, as the policy was in 
the 
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921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 
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Copper Company’s 


Property adjoins the Cobre Grande of the Greene Con- 
solidated, and also, the American Mine at Cananea, Mex- 
ico. Their shaft is already in ten (0) feet of merchantable 
ore ; its property is entirely paid for, capitalization low, 
and over fifty (50) per cent. of the capital stock is in the 
treasury. 

The comgany needs money for machinery equipment. 
For full particulars as to stock, reports, etc., on property, 
write the company direct at Hibbing, Minnesota. 





questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 
emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. No 
additional charge is made for answering questions, 
and all communications are treated confidentially. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be in- 
closed, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
All inquiries should be addressed to “Jasper,” 
Financial Editor LesLie’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth 
Avenue, New York.} 


OAL STRIKE or no coal strike, there 

is a damper on Wall Street which 
cannot easily be removed. The public is 
gradually coming to the belief that stocks 


are on too high a level, with very few | 
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JASPER’S HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS 


exceptions, and that the swing of the 


pendulum is therefore liable to be toward 


lower rather than toward higher prices 
for a good part of the year. 
among the big men who failed to unload 
when the opportunity presented itself 


are still talking about a spring boom and | 


repeating ex-Governor Flower’s favorite 
couplet, that 


“As the days begin to lengthen, 
The market will begin to strengthen.”’ 


But on what do they predicate their | 
Is there anything en- | 


hopes of a rise? 
couraging in the wave of protest against 


corporate greed sweeping across the coun- | sion the right to examine the accounts 


| try, jeopardizing the value of local fran- 

chises, upsetting the strongest financial 
institutions, and threatening to uncover 
the secret, devious, and extraordinarily 
profitable schemes by which insiders in 
the management of our great corpora- 
| tions have made themselves millionaire 
| magnates of the highest rank ? 

It is true that these public crazes have 
existed in the past, and that after a time 
they have usually exhausted themselves. 
But while they continue they inflict un- 
told damage. In the present instance 
it must be admitted that great wrongs 
are being uncovered. The arrogance 
of wealth has gone beyond legitimate 
bounds. Those who have dominated 
great corporations and financial institu- 
tions, not through ownership of stock, 


together too much authority, and have 
used the corporation, its influence, power, 
and funds, as if it were their own private 
property, to be used wholly for their 
| personal advantage. The painful dis- 
| closures affecting the great insurance 
| companies are not half as bad as the 
charges made against the promoters of 
| the Chicago, Hamilton and Dayton Rail- 
road scheme. Shares bought at $70 by 
insiders were unloaded on the corpora- 
| tion at $125, and prosperous corporations 
| were made bankrupt. This wretched 
| business was done in violation of every 
| sense of right and every obligation of 
| honest dealing with the shareholders. 

; This kind of work has been going on, 
| not in one, but in fifty great railroads 
and other corporations. It is, perhaps, 
a fortunate circumstance at this juncture 
that the lid cannot be entirely lifted. If 
it were, the scandals would be of such 
magnitude that they would infuriate the 
people still more against every manifes- 
tation of wealth and every possessor of 
cérporate power. But these things that 
have been done in the dark must some 
day be brought to the light. Who would 
have thought, a year, ago that the great 
and concededly able men at the head of 
our largest life-insurance companies 
would be so quickly brought to the bar 
of judgment and covered with shame and 
humiliation, until they were driven, in 
some instances, to their death-beds ? 
There can be no doubt as to the general 
awakening of the public conscience, and 
to the growing demand that there shall 
be the same honesty in the management 
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of stock enterprises as there is in the 
management of a private business in 
which two or more partners are engaged. 


Suspicion always creates distrust, and | 


distrust provokes enmity, and so, in the 
natural processes of human reasoning, 
the great masses of the people have 
come to suspect, to distrust, and at last 
to despise men of wealth who, in their 


Those 


but through the power vested in them by 
confiding shareholders, have assumed al- | 


greed for financial power, have forgot- | 


ten the definite meaning and precise lim- | 


itations of the eighth commandment. It 


is unfortunate that this public sentiment | 


has been so intense that it has not 


| always been discreet and discriminating, | 


and that, in consequence, the good have | 


been numbered with the bad, the just 


| with the unjust, and the upright with the 
| corrupt, until, as ex-Governor Black, of 
| New York, recently said in an argument | 


| 


| 
| 


before Governor Higgins at Albany: | 


“*The only way to prove that you are ab- 
solutely simon pure and one of God’s 
chosen is not to have adollar. That is 
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the idea that has spread like wildfire | faith in those who wield the financia| 
through the country in recent years.’’ | sceptre. If the public is massed on o 
Out of all this riot and confusion, ulti- | side against corporate wealth, it is equa|- 
mately must come a safer and a saner | ly true that never before in the history 
judgment. It will come more quickly if | of this country has corporate wealth been 
those who control our corporations learn | in closer alliance than it is to-day. ©The 
the bitter lesson that passing events | terrific fight the railroads are makir 
ought to teach. against the passage of an anti-rebate b 
One of the wealthiest men in Chicago, | tells its own story. The struggle ¢ 
a large stockholder of corporate proper- | maintain certain combinations which a 
ties, who has publicly resented, in some | fect the prices of commodities in gener: 
instances, the manner in which these | use has behind it the knowledge that 
corporations were conducted by specula-| the combinations fail, enormous profit 
tive directors, recently suggested to me | must disappear and watered capital b: 
that the most effective way to meet the | wiped out. Under these conditions, th 
present situation would be by the crea- | hope of the stock market rests on goo 
tion of a government commission of | crop reports as the year goes on, am 
three able men, one a representative of | even these will not offset a tendency t: 
the corporations, one an upright lawyer, | ward general depression. 
| and the third an accountant of acknowl- There is no fear of a panic among th 
edged abilty, to whom shareholders in | watchful men of Wall Street. One o 
corporations could intrust their proxies, | the ablest of these said to me recently 
so that a management representative of | ‘‘ I doubt if depressions in future will b 
the shareholders, and not of a favorite | as severe as they have been in the past 
and selfish clique, could be secured. He but they must come. ‘ Modern improve 
would also give this government commis- | ments’ may steady the fall, but whe: 
things move on an incline they get ther: 
just the same.’’ The stock market ha 
begun to move on the incline, and it i 
just as well to keep out of it for th 
present unless one cares to trade for a 
small and quick profit. 


and records of the corporations, to see 
that the interests of stockholders were 
safeguarded, and he says, which is true, 
that under such a commission most of 
the managements of our great corpora- 
tions would at once be changed. My 
Chicago friend is a gentleman of wealth 
and position, and his recommendations in 
this matter show plainly that the de- 
mand for reform in the management of 
our corporations does not emanate wholly 
from the proletariat. 

Under such conditions, the stock mar- 
ket must suffer. There can be no mar- 
ket unless there is some one to buy as 
well as to sell, and the buyer who 
suspects the merchant with whom he 
deals will seek some other market, or 
put his money in his pocket and wait 
for a more favorable opportunity. Con- 
ditions, as they now exist, are not con- 
ducive to prosperity. The relaxation in 
sundry industries is manifested as a 
natural result of the public’s lack of | 


“Concordia Club,” San Francisco: 
communications are not answered. 

“L.,’’ Chicago: I think better of Union Pacifix 
and believe the patient holder of it will be well re 
warded. The stock may react, if money tightens 
but thereare plenty of purchasers whenever it drift 
toward 150. 


Anonymou 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 354 


“C. N.,” Trenton: If {the boom in the copper 
market continues, Greene Copper will give you a 
better opportunity for a conservative speculation 
than International Salt. 

“G.,”” Chicago: Until you pay in full, the bonds 
will be held with the stock by the broker. The out- 
look is exceedingly favorable, because of promised 
dividends this year, insiders say. 

“Cunningham ”’: I see nothing particularly at- 
tractive about the property. The parties who are 
interested in it are respectable business men, but 
not noted for their success in mining enterprises. 

*Sigma,’’ Elmira: Shareholders of Greene Gold- 
Silver on March 26th voted to increase the capital 


Your letter fails to disclose the 
If he is a member of the Stock 


k. 
“* Michigan ” 
name of the broker. 


| Exchange, in good standing, I would believe the 


transaction was honestly reported, though it looks 
irregular. 

“F.,” Vandergrift, Penn.: Of course the safest 
place is a savings bank, especially for such small 
savings, —¢ for such a purpose. I think well of 
Cc. C. C. and St. L. stock, which pays 4 per cent. 
and sells around 100. 

“C.,”"” New York: You were entitled, on turning 
in your ice preferred, to about 16 per cent. of the 
par value of your stock in the new bonds. You re- 
ceived the correct amount of debentures. The com- 
pany treated its shareholders very fairly. 

“L. A.,”” New Orleans: The Central of Georgia 
Con. 5s I regard asa very good bond, and well worth 
keeping. I do not think as well of the St. Louis 
Southwestern Con. 4s as I do of the Toledo St. Louis 
and Western 4s, selling at about the same price. 

““C.,”” Schenectady: The difficulty about all such 
private enterprises is that if you wish to dispose of 
your shares at any time, it might be very hard tc 
find a market. It is for this reason that preference 
is given to stocks which have a regular sale on the 
rr, 

. H. H.,” Easton, Penn.: 1. I am told that it 
is A. no means as great a property as the Nevada 
Con., but that those who control it have organized 
a pool to advance the shares for the purpose of un- 
loading. 2. I know little about the Tonopah prop- 


| erty to which you refer. , 


*H.,” Troy, N. ¥.: Union Copper of North Caro- 
lina has a capital of $3,000,000 at par of $10. It has 
greatly improved its property, and while the ore is 
low-grade, it carries a sufficient per cent. in copper, 
gold, and silver, at prevailing prices, to make its 
working profitable, and the present management is 
mere, I am told, with considerable success. 

wr ’ New York: 1. Thanks for your kind words. 
A ha who has no patience ought not to get into 
Wall Street. 


ket, and lose their way before they know it. 2. I 
understand the Malting reorganization plan is about 
to be made effective, and that the stock is shortly to 
be issued. 

*X. X.,”’ Conn.: I have only said that no com- 
plaints regarding them had reached me. It ought 
to be easy for you to get a statement through some 
mercantile agency that would be full and satisfac- 
If I had any doubt as to the parties with 
whom I was dealing I certainly would do this. 
The paper to which you allude is not one in which 
I would place much confidence. 

“Veritas”: I do not believe that this can be 
regarded in any sense as a bull year. The ordinary 
doctrine of chances indicates as much. It is hardly 
probable that the great prosperity of the country 
can go on year after year without setbacks of a 
more or less serious nature. In several industries a 
halting tendency is manifested. Prices of stocks 
are on too high a level generally. 

” age Pittsburg, Penn.: 1. No law has been 
passed in New York State to suppress mining bro- 
kers, nor is such a law contemplated. A bill has been 
introduced to prevent the publication of fraudulent 
prospectuses, but that is a different thing. 2. I 
have very little knowledge of the property. Those 
in charge of it have been predicting great things 
for it, but thus far they have not materialized. 3. I 
do not regard it favorably. 

“M.,” Portland, Ore.: 1. Yes; and prospects, I 
am told, are exceedingly good. 2. Woolen common, 
it was understood, would have a dividend before the 
close of this year, provided the earnings show no 
decline. Much will depend, however, on the condi- 
tion of business during the spring and summer 
months. In some industries a halting tendency is 
being manifested. 3. The cheapest speculation, 
from appearances, is Malting preferred, though the 
strength of American Ice is again attracting atten- 
tion 

"S. ” Rochester, N. ¥.: Trade papers are usually 
influenced i in their expression by the large corporate 
interests from which they seek favor. The best ad- 
vices from Pittsburg, and the latest, indicate that 
ming as it 
was, though conditions are not depressing, and the 
There is a curious dif- 
ference of opinion among iron men regarding the 


immediate future of their industry, but most of | 











The losers are usually the impatient | 
| ones who are frightened by every turn of the mar- | 
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them are still inclined to believe that this {s to bea 
very big year. 

S.,’” Lakewood, N. J.: Dominion Copper repre- 
uel a large property adjoining the Granby in 
British Columbia. It is in the hands of men who 
have made successes of their copper enterprises. 
The capital was $5,000,000 in shares of $1 each, but 
recently the shares have been reduced to 500,000 at 
$10 each. I understand that a valuable right to 


shareholders, following a new issue of bonds, is | 


talked of. You can obtain further particulars of 


| the company by addressing the Hon. Warner Miller, 
| Ore Ge Broad Street, N. Y. 


. G.,”” Burlington, Vt.: Recent reports from 


the;mine of the Anaconda- Sonora Copper Company, | 


in the Sahuaripa, Sonora, Mexico, state that that 
company has already done one thousand feet of de- 


velopment work in a series of tunnels, blocking out | 
The | 


a large quantity of high-grade copper ore. 
ten from information at hand, seems to be one of 
unusual value. The company is raising money for 
completing a smelter, the construction of which has 
already begun. group of conservative business 
men have bought the property to develop and 
operate it for the benefit of their associates and 
themselves, and give the best of references, includ- 
“se wow in Chicago and St. Paul. 

G. L.,”” Wisconsin: 1. I do not regard it as 
on as I dothe Colonial Trust Company, of 
Pittsburg, which accepts deposits by mail, and pays 
4 per cent. compound interest. It has enormous re- 
sources, a very strong board of directors, including 
some of the wealthiest men in Chicago, and does a 
tremendous business. 2. Stocks are bought on a 
margin when only a part, that is, a margin of their 
cost, is paid for, the broker holding the stock until 
the remainder is paid. 3. I do not recommend it. 
4. Of course all such stocks must be speculative. 5. 
I have never seen the property, but have heard that 


it is good. 6. I only know what has been printed 
|e gad them. They are not listed on Wall 
treet. 


Continued on page 356. 








1 was deaf myself for 25 years. | perfected 
and patented a small, invisible ear drum in order 
to help my own hearing. 
It is called * ‘The Way 
Ear Drum,” and by the use 
of these drums | can NOW 
HEAR WHISPERS. | 
want all deaf people to 
write me. I do not claim 
to “cure” all cases of deaf- 
ness, neither can | benefit 
those who were born deaf. 
But I CAN HELP 90 
per cent of those whose 
hearing is defective. 

Won't you take the trouble to write and find out 
all about me and my invention? Tell me the cause 
of your deafness. Geo. P. Way, 429 Majestic Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 








Hints to Exporters. 


GOOD MARKET for American safes | 


seems to be open in Scotland. The 
safes in general use in that country are 
crude, poorly finished, and in every way 
inferior to the American product. 


ONSUL MCcCNALLY, of Liége, writes | 


to the Department of Labor and 


Commerce that until the past few years | 


Belgium was compelled to draw on 
France for her canned goods of all de- 
scriptions. There have been importa- 
tions from the United States, but these 
were of little importance. This indus- 
try, however, has been created in Belgium 
with the results that the domestic goods 
are put upon the market at a price better 
within the reach of the people. The 
industry is in an imperfect condition, and 
the market is still open for the introduc- 
tion of American canned products, which 
enjoy a reputation for merit throughout 
Belgium. 
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& Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


at he a ineearaee 


ae 
OR Ly Ls 


Found in every well equipped 
pantry. The bottle has been 
copied by many, but the 


Sauce has never been equalled 
John Duncan's Sons, Agts., N. Y. 











Advertise in Leslie’s Weekly 





of true 
a warmer tint by the 
use of Pears 





ears 


‘“The pale complexion 


ilove” assumes 


Soap. 


Sold all over the globe, 








TLE RADIUM 


A Great Boon to Smokers 

|| Cheaper and Safer than Matches 
Surely Less Trouble 

Resists Strongest Wind 


54,000 Sold in Montreal, Canada 


“| = useful French novelty consists of a metal vest pocket tube containing a platinum compound 











This self-firing pocket lighter is absolutely safe. 
platinum exposed to the air. 

With ordinary care is practically indestructible. 

A great convenience to autoists, canoeists, yachtsmen, etc. 
rain, snow or strong wind. 


PERPETUAL 


(Imported from France) 


which, when exposed to the air, becomes incandescent and produces a strong flame. 
Remove the cap and there instantly appears a steady flame which will light cigars, cigarettes, 
lamps, gas jets, will kindle fires, or light the way in the dark. 

When the cap is replaced the flame is extinguished. 


NO MANIPULATION. NO ADJUSTING. 


Will not ignite unless the cap is removed and the 


Price, complete, postpaid, 


5O° EACH 


(If not as represented, return it, and we will cheerfully refund your money.) 


AGENTS AND DEALERS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


We make a most liberal proposition to agents and merchants who sell LE RADIUM LIGHTER. 


Correspondence solicited. 


International Auto & Yacht Agency, Dept. A.A., 119-121 Nassau St., N. Y. City 
Positively no Free Samples sent under any pretext. 


CIGAR LI 


Is water-tight, and operates faultlessly in 


Actual Size. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Easy to 
Remember, 
“*Y and E”’ 





The Office Specialty Mfg. Co. Ltd ° 
Look up our Local Phone Numbers 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., 


Letter Copier on thirty days’ 
free trial”—he proposed. 
@ The “Y and E” Copier 
came, and it stayed! And 
note this: It produced fac- 
simile file-copies, infinitely 
Clearer and 60 per cent. 
Cheaper than carbon copies, 
aid in half the time require: 
to insert second sheets, etc. 
@ What we demonstrated to 
him, we want to show you! 





“Y and E " Copying Paper is a contin- @j May we not mail you **Y and E”’ 
uous roll (instantly inserted) — making : = : A 
about 1000 COPIES Ar A cost oF Copier Catalog 338; Sample of Werk; 
ONLY 50 CENTS. How does this com j Special Free Trial Offer? 

pare with your expense for carbon paper 49d Opecia ree na Her 

and second sheets, per 1000 letters ? Write or t hone us! 

NEW YORK . P 360 Broadway SAN FRANCISCO = 635-639 Mission St. 
CLEVELAND 611 Superior Ave. N. I e 


CHICAGO. . « 138140 Wabash A 
r. Louis 


925 Arch St t 


° st 
TORONTO 


Executive Offices 


MONTREAL, 
Special Agencies in Leading Cities 
Main Factories and 





@ When the President of a Well-known Corporation found 


the carbon file-copy of an important letter so blurred in 
correcting that he couldn’t prove whether he “did” or “did not” agree to 
do a certain thing—he declared in disgust: “Even the mussy, slow-going 
letter press is preferable to carbon-copy inaccuracy!” 
that a “Y and E” man happened in. 


@ It was just then 
@‘“Let me put in a “Y and E” 


A practical demonstration at any of our 


tores, or better still 
on 30 days’ free trial 
that it will save 


Y 


and E" Copier 


will convince you 


present copying expense 


ROSTON 
WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURG 


WINNIPEG. 


60 PER CENT. of your 


68 Franklin St. 
614 Twelfth St. 
Liberty Ave. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





Stands for 
Simpler 
Filing 
Methods 











The Incomparable 


The Car for Service 
































































Write for Literature 





SEWING 
MACHINE 


Cleveland, Ohio 


ITE 


WHITE 





GOVERNMENT COMMENDATION 


In explanation of their action in selecting the White 
steamer in preference to any other make of car for the new 
automobile ambulance, the authorities of the United States | 
War Department report as follows : 


“Tt (the White) is simple in operation. The means of 
propulsion being steam, it is better suited to the transporta- 
tion of the sick or wounded than gasoline cars on account 
of its free and smooth running, freedom from violent vibra- 
tion, and ease of controlling the speed between maximum 
and minimum without jerks or jolts.” 


COMPANY 
































| Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 355. 


P.,”’ Wilkesbarre, Penn.: The stock is not dealt 
in on Wall Street, and I know very little about the 
concern. It would be better to get a report from a 
mercantile agency, through your bank, if you could. 

“N.H.”: Your statement of the case seems to 
justify your conclusion that the stock should not 
have been sold except at a profit, yet I understand 
that no broker will receive a qualified order to sell, 
for fear that if a heavier loss should ensue he might 
be held responsible for not selling when the loss was 
lighter. I have never before had a complaint re- 
garding the firm. 

“G.,”” Fort Miller, N. Y.: 1. The Quicksilver 
Mining Company has issued $5,700,000 in common 
and $4,300,000 in preferred stock. The latter is 7 
per cent., and paid its last dividend in May, 1903, of 
one-half per cent., and no dividend on the common, 
except one of 40 cents in 1882. Isee nothing attract- 

| ive about the stock, and doubt if dividends are in 

sight for either the common or the preferred. 2. I 

know nothing about the company to which you 

refer, and can get no information of consequence. 

“N.,”” Philadelphia: 1. Toledo St. Louis and 
Western 4s look like a good purchase at their price. 
They are not as high class as some others yielding 
less returns. The earnings of the road indicate that 
they are safe. C.C.C. and St. L. 4s, arouhd par, 
the C. B. and Q. 4s and the U. P. 4s, around 105, 
are all good bonds. 2. The Wabash and Pittsburg 
Terminal 2d 4s are speculative and ought to be ad- 
vantaged by the rapid development of the Wabash 
system, 

|} “L. A.” New Orl@ans: 1. I think well of South- 

| ern Pacific preferred, Southern Railway preferred, 

B. and O., Union Pacific common, and C. C. C. and 

St. L., if one simply desires to buy with an idea of 
securing dividends and the advantages of a future 

rise, not of a speculative character. The fact that 

the Lake Shore has acquired such large holdings of 
the C. C. C. and St. L. stock is regarded as signifi- 
cant by observant spectators. 2. Mo. Pacific’s re- 
cent statement was not favorably regarded. 3. The 

Central of Georgia first income 5s and the Clover 

Leaf 4s both look attractive. I would not be in 

a hurry to buy. 

“F.,”” N. ¥.: When Nevada Con. Copper was sell- 
ing around 9 I called attention to the fact that it 
was understood that it was to be put higher, and 
that circumstances favorable to it were being dis- 
closed. That was the time when you might have 
bought with much better chance of making money. 
The par of the stock is only $5, and a large interest 
was recently disposed of under an option at $12.50 a 
share. After such a rise, I would not be inclined to 
regard it so favorably, though it is no doubt a great 
property with a large body of low-grade ore. It has 
yet to build its smelter or to declare dividends. 
Greene Copper, paying dividends, therefore looks 
cheaper. 

“G.,”"’ Greenwich, Conn.: 1. Corn Products 
strengthened after it was put upon the regular 
Stock Exchange. 
excellent, and more than sufficient to pay dividends 
on the preferred. Until a report of the earnings is 
| made public, and some determination reached in 
reference to the first dividend on the preferred, one 
can only speculate as to the future of the stock. It 
might be well to wait before evening up. 2. Texas 
Pacific last year showed no balance after the pay- 
ment of interest charges, but the year was not al- 
together a good one, and considerable money was 
spent for improvements. It is one of - - 
the Gould properties that runs through 
a growing and prosperous territory, 
and for this reason the patient holders 
of it are expecting a reward in due 
time. On a decided reaction you might 
even up to a moderate extent. 

“Cc. L. S.,” St. Louis: 1. For some 
time rumors that Pennsylvania stock 
was to be advanced have been prevail- 
ing, but those who bought on this in- 
formation were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Ihave nodoubt that if Congress 
had not been in session, with its rail- 
road-rebate bill agitation,]Pennsylvania 
would have sold higher. There are 
those who believe that the stock mar- 
ket would have another upward move- 
ment if Congress would get out of the 
way. It might be advisable to wait. 
2. An upward movement would be 
pretty sure to carry with it the non- 
dividend payers. Nothing will stimu- 
late activity on the bull side as much as 
the accumulation of a short interest, 
and experienced operators are con- 
stantly watching the shorts and pre- 
paring to take them into camp. There 
is, therefore, danger on the short side, 
unless you are abundantly able to pro- 
tect yourself under all circumstances. | A 
3. While the earnings of American Car | 
and Foundry are excellent, it must not , 
be forgotten that this is a business 
which fluctuates greatly, and that the | 
company would be much wiser to ac- | 
cumulate a good surplus rather than | 
to declare dividends again on the com- | 
mon and suspend them again, as was 
done before. There is an in)pression in 
Wall Street that the nmaragement is 
interested too much in the stock market 
and too little in the shareholders. 

“Y..” New York: 1. I would not | 
advise you to sell American Ice Secu- | 
rities short. While it is true that the 
crop is not up to the average on the 
Hudson River, the company has har- 
vested an excellent crop in Maine, ard 
the auxiliary companies, outside of 
New York, are all in excellent shape to 
meet the requirements of a hot sum- 
mer. Vigorous économies, under the 
new management, are resulting in 
large savings, and the earnings at 
present are about $1,500 a day ahead of 
what they were a year ago. If they 
| continue at this rate, or anything like 

it, dividends would be justified before | 
the close of the year. Probably on this 
expectation a large amount of the stock 
has been purchased and taken out of 
the Street. As the capital is only 
$20,000,000, it would not require very 
heavy earnings to pay the dividends. 
Heavy holders of the stock appear to be 
very confident of its future. I certainly 
would not sell at a loss, and I would 
not think of selling it short. The fact 
that the 6 per cent. bonds, which were 
recently selling around 75, are now ap- 
proximating par, also has significance. 
2. It is generally known that the coal 
companies have accumulated enormous 
| stores of anthracite in anticipation of 
astrike. There are many who believe 
that the coal railroads were very glad 
| to have a strike, so as to make it | 
the basis for maintaining the high, and 
profitable, prices at which coal has been 
selling of late. In this view of the case | 
there might be great danger on the | 
short side of the market. 3. A coal | 
strike would hardly affect Greene Con. 

Copper. It is located in Mexico and 

| has its own fuel properties. 4. The 

same tendency to limit the earnings 

of the Consolidated Gas Company, of 

New York City, which the State and 

municipal authorities have shown, is 

being shown by the municipal authori- 
ties of Chicago, and the Legislature of 
that State, toward the People’s Gas 

Company. While this tendency exists, 

gas properties of this character will 

not be particularly attractive. 5. It 

is such a speculative proposition that I 

cannot advise. 


| New York, April 5th, 1906. JASPER- 


06. 





I am told that the earnings are | 
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DR. J. PARKER 
PRAY’S 


UNEQUALED 
TOILET 
© PREPARATIONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


ROSALINE. The marvelo 
natural healthy coloring it imparts 
the cheeks and lips has made 
wonderfully popular with tashionat 
women. ‘The closest scrutiny fails t 
P detect it, nor can it be displaced | 
perspiration or bathing ; of the highe 
value as a beautifier and purifier of t! 
= skin. A 2sc. trial box will convin« 
you. 


DIAMOND NAIL ENAMEL. The perfectio: 
of all nail polishes, not only giving a brilliant polish t 
the nails, but a lasting one and fragrantly perfumed 
25c. and soc. a box. 

CREAM VAN OLA. The enemy of an impur 
skin or bad complexion, purifies it and acts as > toox 
making the skin clear and healthy ; does not prod*ce a 
downy growth. Boxes, 25c. and soc. 

There are cheap imitations of the above 
yn the market. Be sure the name Dr. 
PRAY is on every article. 


reparations 


- PARKER 


Send stamp for illustrated booklet. 


DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO. 
12 East 23d St., N. Y. City 


Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors 


His Wink. 
ARcus was speaking of his hundred 
eyes. 

“It is terrible hard on the drug- 
clerks,” he remarked. ‘ Look how many 
they have to count to see if I wink.” 

Hereupon he guessed that he would 
take sarsaparilla for his. 











CHAIN of testimonials from dentists in 





The posted man never 
takes the just as good Button. 
He insists on the GENUINE 


“HRrementz’” 


IIe knows the quality is 
stamped on back of button. 
Made in gold and rolled plate. 
Easy to button and unbutton. 
Stays buttoned. 
in any way, exchange it for a new 
one at any dealer. 
Haberdashers. 
Shows all styles and sizes. Send for it. 


KREMENTZ @ Co, 


72 Chestnut 
Street 


NEWARK, N. J. 


practice attests the unequalled excel- 
lence of Dentacura Tooth Paste. It 


cleans the teeth, destroys bacteria, prevents 
decay. It is applied to the brush without the 
waste attending the use of powder. That you 
may know by experience its value we will 
send you freg a sample tube of Dentacura and 
our booklet, ‘‘Taking Care of the Teeth.” 
Write at once. Offer expires 


June rst, 
Dentacura may be had at most toilet 


counters, Price 25c. If your dealer does not 
have it we will send it on receipt of price, 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 201 ALLING ST., NEWARK, WN, J. 
















ONE-PIECE L 


If damaged 


All jewelers and 


Booklet “ Story of Collar 
Buttou” will” post you, 
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GOLD SEAL 


America’s Favorite 
Champagne 
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Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
| information of readers of LasLiz’s WEEKLY. No 
| charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 

life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,” LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York | 


No PART of the Armstrong report is 
stronger, and none will excite more 
attention, than the recommendations for 


Preferred for its 
exquisite bou- 


quet, bead and the facilitating of independent voting by 
| mutual policy-holders. It proposes a law 
flavor. All the || to authorize independent tickets at trus- 
ities of || tee elections whenever a group of 100 
best qualitie | policy-holders petitions for such a ticket ; 
the French Prod- | | to provide for official ballots with names 
| of all candidates and for the accessi- 
‘ uct—costs but | bility of the lists of policy-holders. It 
HALF | goes so far as to recommend that half 
Two Kinds | the directors be elected yearly, instead = 
| of one-fourth, according to the prevail- . Yy 
SPECIAL DRY-—BRUT]| ing practice. It is difficult to forecast Sold only in 51b. sealed boxes! 
- 'the result of these recommendations, IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR: FF 
Cas Sas Sold by all leading | deal Cag Gecuen teen, bosaune auth & NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE. 
Special Dry: ee | law would age ed —_ a ed de- HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. BEST SUGAR “FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 
oS anges, : parture in the relations of policy-holders. 
Wena He Comport, URBANA WINE CO.) In theory, at least, it would bring about CED) By grocers everywhere. Ox 
: pongo ws a state of affairs which has existed for — — . 
é. eo years on paper, but never in fact—name- rT TT — 
— —— ly, a real partnership of the policy-hold- EE a 
ae -< Y FErenter ~~ | ers in the insurance business. If such a : 9 
What Austria Buys of Us. mutuality of interests as this implies has “i DR. HITEHALL S 
HE PRINCIPAL articles imported into | been the excellent thing which it has F 
Austria-Hungary from the United | been claimed to be, on paper, why not S HEUM ATI 
Fe States, in the order of their magnitude, | make it an actuality by this proposed of 
; are raw cotton, the value of which for|law? In view of the revelations of the WILL CURE YOUR RHEUMATISM 
% the calendar year 1904 was 23.4 million past year, it will hardly do for the insur- We want to prove this fact by sending you a sample without cost. 
dollars, as against 9.3 in 1895; copper, | ance companies to claim that if the tice by Tinned eet oh ec ea deeoaitnted the fact that It removes 
4.1 million dollars, as against $720,000 policy-holders elect their own manage- the acid from the system, controls its formation, and dissolves recent 
in 1895 ; cotton-seed oil, 1.5 million dol- | ment it will result in a weak and inef- | wy Lemember tt costs you nothing to try the remedy that gives sure reealtas 
lars, as against $563,000 in 1895 ; lard, | ficient board. If anything could have | ae sf 
. 1.2 million dollars, as against $235,000 | been more weak and inefficient than the | Ghe DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO. 
in 1895, and tobacco, $931,000, as | boards of some of the largest companies, 266 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 
against 1.3 million dollars in 1895. The | with their dummies and other figure- | 
‘e demand for these articles is growing. heads, it would be hard to say where to = = 


























find it. It is a fact to be borne in mind 





























in this connection that many of the best The 66 M atchless 99 POCKET — an 
| managed smaller insurance companies in CIGAR LIGHTER 
_the country are managed by men un- THE SMOKER’S DELIGHT 
| known in Wall Street circles . and, fur- The most practical and serviceable cigar lighter ever invented, 
THREE %& %&*& STAR ther, that some of the most indefensible _. .LThrow Away Your Matches 
rhe ‘*MATCHLESS” lights instantly upon exposure to 
wr i WHISKEY? acts unearthed by the Armstrong com- the air, by simply removing cover, as shown in illustration ; 
Hs mittee were the direct result of the lights y he ol lar jot, Rindies a wat ae heats we sey in the 
‘ie VVVW A ged slowly presence on such boards of men engaged Carried in vest pocket ; ‘wah cotinate tee bs practi- 
ina pot still— in large Wall Street undertakings. It cally indestructible. : : 
the only proce might be well, therefore, to make up a paid on receipt Of eeampe or money order. 



















ess that gives 


4A the highest 
quality. 

























Did| you ever stop to 
consider the value of 
theenergy you waste? 

ere’s a simple, 
but mighty convinc- 
ing illustration: 

man in walking 
two steps goes five feet, 

On an ordinary bicycle 
he covers 16 feet in one pedal 
revolution. But, on a Standard-geared 


Racycle 















twenty-one feet is what he covers 

. with one pedal turn. 

| Ride a RacycLe—store your power, 
? | Write us and we will be glad to 
explain why the RACYCLE pushes 

further and faster than any bicycle, 


P} We have no cheap Racycles, 
but try and secure agency for 
your town and get yours cheap 


Beautiful 1906 Catalog sent on 
receipt of 2 cents postage—FREE 
‘ —if you mention this publication. 

The MIAMICYCLE @ MFG. co. 
Middletown, Ohio, U.S. A. 















| leather. 


few directorates with men drawn from 
humbler ranks of life—men maybe com- 
paratively ‘‘ poor but honest.’’ 


“M. R.,”” Dover, Del.: 1. The policy is not con- 
testable after the period named for incontestability 
in its provisions, and the courts have so held. 2. 
You would be very foolish to send your proxy to 
Lawson, who is a soldier of fortune and by no 
means a philanthropist. 3. I would be glad to use 
it, if you care to send it to me. 

“Saving,” Detroit: 1. For one who is unable to 
take care of his money, an endowment policy would 
be just the thing, because it would save his money 
for him, and at the end of the endowment period | 
give it all back to him, meanwhile assuring his 
family of the face of the policy in case of his death. 
2. It makes no difference if you have only a few 
dollars a week to spare. You can make these count | 
in an endowment policy. 3. Fill out the coupon of 
the Prudential announcement on this page, and you 
will get all the particulars, far more in detail than I 
could possibly give them to you in the limitations of 
my space. 








Business Chances Abroad. 


MOSENTHAL SONS & CO., London, | 

want an incinerating plant, with a | 
capacity of sixty tons, for Pretoria. E. | 
S. Cunningham, our consul in Bergen, 
Norway, has inquiries for office furniture. 
A Japanese firm in Port Arthur will pay 
cash for American clocks, cheap watches, 
cotton yarns and piece goods, hardware, 
and house and field utensils. Write the 
Bureau of Manufactures, Washington, 
for address of No. 22. The same bureau 
(No. 25) can supply the name of a Che- 
foo firm desiring medium-priced watches, 
cotton yarns and piece goods, and soaps. 

. 


UR EXPORTS of leather and leather 
manufactures for 1905 were the 
largest on record, being valued at $38,- 
946,422, an increase of $3,000,000 over 
1904. British West Indies is our finest 
market for boots and shoes, with Great 
Britain next. Mexico and Canada come 
in order. Japan and the United King- 
dom are the best customers for sole 


SWITZERLAND’S demand is growing 
for our raw cotton, oils, tobacco, 
leather, and meats. 








_ Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup the best remedy for their children. 25c a bottle. 


Liniment is ‘‘ BROWN’S 
25 cents a bottle. 


The Best All-round Famil 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 


Tue Sohmer Piano is recognized by the music-loving 
public as one of the best in the world. Visit the ware- 
rooms, Sohmer Building, 170 sth Ave., before buying 
elsewhere. 











¥\% size. 








S. H. Schiff & Co., Dept. A, 150 Nassau St., New York 
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of Two Dollars, 
Payable to 


or Annually. 


you the Figures. 





You May Be Surprised 


to Know how much Life- 
Insurance you can get for 
an average weekly saving 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Quarterly, Semi- Annually 
Send in This 
Coupon and we will send 


Without committing myself to 
any action, | shall be glad to 
receive, free, particulars and 
rates of Endowment Policies. 





Name 


Address 





Age 





Occupation Dept. S. 
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MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


BUFFALO 


Lrraia WATER 


‘**I Prescribe It with the Utmost Confidence in Indigestion Due 
to Chronic Catarrh of the Mucous Membranes. 

Dr. Wm. H. Doughty, 4ugusta, Ga., Professor of Materia a ae 
Therapeutics in Medical College wit e 
of Georgia: **1 prescribe the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER utmost con- 
fidence in all forms of Indigestion due to Chronic Catarrh of the Mucous 


Membrane, with excess of acid; also in the secondary or symptomatic dyspepsia of 
uterine and renal origin.” 


“‘In Lithaemia I Always Advise Its Use.” 


Dr. Stuart McGuire, Richmond, Va., Surgeon in charge of St. Luke's 
Home, Professor of Principles of Surgery, and of Clinical Surgery, University 
College of Medicine, Richmond, Va., etc.: ‘‘In cases of headache from lithemia, i 
of headache from passive congestion of the kidneys, of strangury from concentrated g 


urine, anda host of other T 
ills, I always advise BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, 
“A Remedy of Great Potency.” 
Louis C. Horn, M.D., Ph.D., Professor of Diseases of Children and 


Dermatology in Baltimore Uni- BU LITHIA WATER in my prac- 
versity, writes: ‘‘ Having used FFALO tice in the 
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past eight or nine years, I find it the most pleasant and most reliable solvent in a 
be nnn Chronic Inflammation of the Bladder and Renal Calculi; also in gouty and 
Tun % ' ; , , Netle oie?” rheumatic conditions. It is a remedy of great potency.’’ aa 
HE SOCIAL REFORMER—‘‘ Is your mother at home, little girl : se ° . %” 9 
THe LirrLe Girkt—** N-o-o-w. Muvver’s gone ter fight annuver lidy.””— Zhe Sketch, Have Used It with the Most Satisfactory Results. &, 
Dr. Lewis Bosher, /ichmond, Va., Professor of Surgery, Medical College of ae 
Virginia: ‘‘ Thave with the mos/ satisfactory i 
— frequently used BUFFALO LITHIA WATER results in all conditions " 
where an active diuretic is indicated, and have found it especially serviceable in oe 
Rheumatic and Gouty Conditions, Albuminuria of Pregnancy, Catarrh of the 4 
| Bladder, and other diseases affecting the urinary organs.”’ bg 
; Additional testimony on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral t 
water trade. 
MASOV- | HOTEL AT SPRINGS OPENS JUNE 18TH. re 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 


Ware ony, ehasken, that Paces a complete, : ——— 


Now Ready | A book of sound 


quaranleed analysis on each kerery, bottle. American |__| | “THIS | advice for the . 

















Academy A training school for the Stage, | | AND comic-art student 
| connected with Mr. Charles 99 ‘ 
See back \abel ° of Frohman’s Empire Theatre.... | | THAT . . 
|{ About Caricature $1.50 by mail e 


| Dramatic “or catalogue and information | 
That's Ald | Arts pin ~ Fs Be sa | By ZIM ADDRESS 






































































































141 Carnegie Hall, New York. || 4 
= E. Zimmerman, Horseheads, N. Y. ; 
ant d A POPULAR PICTURE BY FLAGG 
BOS ON Can be told abcut | 4 Pe 
| —the Standard of be 
THE STANDARD American Wines 
FOR GENTLEMEN | There is nothing to 
conceal in its produc- 
ALWAYS EASY tion. Itis PureGrape 
Juice, fermented and 
aged to exact perfec- 
“SME The Name “BOSTON tion for healthfulness, 
GARTER” is stamped on a the _ i 
quet an avor that 2 
every loop— P | connoisseurs desire. ; 
Th ‘6 Of the six Amerie ee 
e can Champagnes : 
exhibited at the By 
Paris exposition of 7” & 
CUSHION 1900, the GREAT : 
N ) WESTERN was 
BUTTO the only one that 
i received a GOLD 
CLASP 1 MEDAL.” 
Lies flat to the leg—never| 
| Slips, Tears nor Unfastens | PLEASANT VALLEY 
le pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
, oe. alled on receipt of = WINE C0., 
~ GEO. FROST CO., Makers, — = = i 
Se Boston, Mass. U.S.A. { Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. CopyriGHT, JUDGE Co., 1995 
THE “VELVET GRIP’? PATENT HAS BEEN ag tiny. ons thong 
SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT cers J THE SPENDTHRIFT 
: ( 
. . . . \ did 
- , , Get money, still get money, boy, no matter by what means.”’ 
Advertise in Leslie’s Weekly 
The demand for this picture has been so great that we have had a handsome photogravure “a 
— ol ade, size 14x 19, on heavy, India tinted, art-plate paper, the very best and most expensive : 
Intend h f STRICTLY FIRST-  < = a 
FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS CLASS , Ragey hy, Self-Player combined, process by which the picture could be reproduced. We will send to any address in the United a 
we have made the cure of Blood Poison a should not fail to examine tl rits of tk rorld- ‘ ice, : : A ° : : 2 A ° 3 
specialty. Blood Poison Permanently Cured. oneal | ee oe Shahan epen senaigt <f gules 3 
You can be treated at home under same guar- ONE DOLLAR ; 
anty. Capital $500,000. We solicit the most : 4 
obstinate cases. If you have exhausted the old Add extra postage for foreign orders. 
methods of treatment and still have aches 3 
and pains, Mucous Patches in Mouth, Sore 
Throat, Pimples, Copper-Colored Spots, Ulcers 
on any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows 
falling out, write for proots of cures. 100-page PIAN os § 


Book Free. i od . i , 
; and the “SOHMER -CECILIAN” Inside Players, | { Trade supplied by Address ) Picture Dep’t, Judge Company 
COOK REMEDY Co. which surpass all others. 32 Union Squese, New York | 225 Fourth Avenue, New York 


atalog ailed application. 
374 MASONIC TEMPLE, - Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. eoumen a oaseait "aoe wenn 


Warerooms: Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. 


@ Best Way to Chicago and the West—NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 
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Premium Notice! 





An Elder Policyholder received the fol- 
lowing Notice of Premium falling due 
March 24, 1906, on his Ordinary Life 
ANNUAL DIVIDEND POLICY 
AMOUNT OF PREMIUM . . $22.80 
Less DivipEenp [65.2%] . 14.86 
CAs ERs «+ « « 8 $ 7.04 





Dividend Statement 


(above policy) 
Annual Dividend, March 24, 1906 
65.2% of the premium 


Average Dividend Last 20 Years 
59.5% of the premium 


Average Since Issuance of Policy 


43.6% of the premium 


INCORPORATED 1851 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


















To Be Well Shaved 


IS THE DESIRE OF 
EVERY PROGRESSIVE GENTLEMAN 


‘‘THE GILLETTE’? WILL GIVE HIM A SHAVE AS CLOSE, 
AS CLEAN, AND AS SATISFACTORY AS HIS BARBER CAN. 
























SHAVE YOURSELF AND SAVE TIME, MONEY AND WORRY. 


‘THE GILLETTE’? BLADE Is OF FINE, FLEXIBLE WAFER 
STEEL THAT SHAVES. 
12 BLADES; 24 KEEN EDGES. 
20 TO 40 QUICK AND COM FORTABLE 
SHAVES FROM EACH BLADE. 
Triple silver-plated set with 12 blades..............-cccecccecceccecceceeees $ 5,00 
ieeieaaie gold-plated sot OD. os bv oo ccdeun sr cesesncasecocceseges 10.00 


Quadruple gold-plated set with 12 blades and monogram...........-- seeeee 12.00 
Standard combination set, with shaving brush and soap in triple silver- 







MOEN, ax: 050 o.csMebabakdase0s sus vr2ccnsssarnedesssesesvencesess 7.50 
Other combination sets in silver and gold, up to..............2eeeeeeeeereee 50.00 
Standard packages of 10 blades, having 
20 sharp edges, for sale by all dealers ea 


at the uniform price of 50 cents. 


Z 
No Blades Exchanged Z 
or Resharpened Z 









The Simplest, Easiest, and Most Sat- 
isfactory Shaving Device in the World & 
| 


USA 


Sold by Leading Drug, Cutlery 
and Hardware Dealers A 





Ask to se them and for our booklet. 
Write for our special trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


PATENTED 














One of the Popular Trains 
of the 





Is the Great Michigan Train called 


THE WOLVERINE 


Leaves New York 4:30 P. M.,, arrives 
Detroit 9:15 A. M., Saginaw 12:08 P.M., 
Bay City 12:40, Grand Rapids 1.00, and 
Chicago 3:30, next day. 


Leaves Chicago 8:45 A. M., Grand 
Rapids 11:10, Bay City 11:35, Saginaw 
12:08 P. M., arrives New York 8:00 
A. M., next day. 


A copy of the 52-page Illustrated Catalogue, giving a synopsis of each of 
the forty-one books now comprising the New York Central Lines’ ‘* Four-Track 
Series,” as well as a small half-tone reproduction of each of eleven beautiful 
etchings of scenery along our line, will be sent free, postpaid, to any address, 
on receipt of a two-cent stamp by George H. Daniels, Manager General Adver- 
tising Department, Grand Central Station, New York. 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York. 




















Mullins Steel Boats | 


Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats 

builtofsteel with air chambers in each end like a life boat, 

¥ Faster ,more buoyant, practically indestructil le, don't leak, 
S6] dry outand are absolutely safe. They can’t sink. No —- 

no bailing, no trouble, Every boat is guaranteed. Highly 
endorsed by sportsmen. The ideal boats for pleasure or sport. 
Catalogue describing our complete line of craft sent free on 
request. 


The W. H. Mullins Co., 117 Franklin Sticst, Salem, Ohio 





























Ball-Pointed Pens 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT.) 


DALLA PF: Du Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 
tii 521F ; any paper; never scratch or spurt. 







Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoinTED 
pens are more duradle, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 





Buy an assorted samfle box of 2% pens for 25 cts., and choose a 
pen to suit your hand, Having found one, stick to it! 





POST FREE FROM 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM STREET New YorK 
or any Stationery Store. 



















Thousands of Readers of This Paper 


Have already cut out the following coupon. If you have not yet done so, you should by all 
means do so at once. Do not put it off, you may forget it or it may be too Jate. Kach one send- 
ing in this coupon secures a contract certificate for from $100.00 to $500.00 in one of the most 
profitable enterprises in the world, Such an offer was probably never made before and you 
cannot afford to miss it. Kvery reader of this paper can and should take advantage of it now. 


CUT THIS OUT 


‘ . YOU LIVE. 
Do you want an income of from $100.00 to $1,000.00 a year for life? If so, return this 


coupon promptly. You take gg ny | no risk ot any kind. If upon examination you are 
not thoroughly convinced that this is one of the GREATEST OPPORTUNITIES of 





















your life to secure a steady, permanent income, as long as you live, you are under 
no obligation to make any payments whatever, 80 don’t delay, but send in coupon at once, 








Please reserve.......... .........Shares for me,send me certificate, booklet, reports and all 
information; if I am fully convinced that it is an enterprise of the soundest character and 
will prove ENORMOUS LY profitable, I will pay for same at the rate of $2.00 per share 
per month until fully paid. No more than five shares reserved fur any one persor. 


CONTINENTAL COMMERCIAL COMPANY, 674 Fullerton Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BEAUTIFUL ALBUM FREE! Set, interesting views will be sent free to ail returning this coupon. 
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The “ Invasion of the West” ts typical of the invasion of the North, South and East hy the 


OLDSMOBILE 


Here are the facts: We are to-day shipping Oldsmobiles 
to nearly every civilized country, and some half civilized ones. 
Russia for the last three years one of our best foreign markets, 
is taking more cars to-day than before the present trouble broke 
out. We have met European manufacturers on their own 


ground and have “ made good.” 


Our Palace Touring Car, Model S, is the “‘ top notcher”’ of 1906. It is a genuine Amer- 
ican car, discounting European product at Wall Street rates. Send for booklet telling how we 
have packed more style, speed, stability and brains into Model S for $2250 than can be found in 
any car in the world for anything like the same money. 

The Double-Action Olds is a car with two working strokes for every revolution of the crank. 
It’s the “ latest ’’—the “‘ new thing ’’—in automobiles. It is free of valves, guides, cams, and other 
mysteries that usually terrify the uninitiated. Its motor has only three Working parts. It is a giant 
for hill climbing and difficult roads. Its price, $1250. Write for our ‘‘ Double-Action” Booklet. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


Lansing, [lich., U. S. A. 





Member of Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers Canadian trade supplied from Canadian Factory. Packard Electric Co.. Ltd.. St. Catherines, Ont. 
CATALOG COUPON | _ ‘aAL CNN MOTOR TALK COUPON 
; ; We will send one of our handsome Art Calen- 

Kindly send me information regarding cars dars to ebery Oldsmobile owner. Fill out the Enclosed find 25 cents, for Which have 
— I am interested. - mn following and mail at once. L. W.a MOTOR TALK, a magazine devoted to auto- 
Mo elivery Cars sit 

Model Ss Panceaner Traf- ecsdhtaamaanel wane mobiling, sent to me for J year. 
L.Wa ‘Model L— fic Cars When and from whom purchased —__— - | L. W.a 
Name re nn Name— a aeaeacann 
Present Owner : — 


Address ‘ _ | Address —— . | Address 
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